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Write jor special catalogue - Building with Usbestos-cement’ 


. “TURNALL” ASBESTOS WOOD 
2. “TURNALL” MARBLED-GLAZE SHEETS 
3. “EVERITE’ ROOFLIGHTS 


4. “POILITE’ FLEXIBLE COMPRESSED 
SHEETS 


5S. *GVERITE’’ FLUE PIPES 
6. “EVERITE" «BIGSIX” CURVED 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
7. “EVERITE’’ SOAKER FLANGES 
and TWO-LOUVRE VENTILATORS 


This is one of a series of advertisements 
designed to show how Asbestos-cement can 
help to solve an almost infinitely varied 
range of problems. At present, war-time 
needs have a monopoly of its service, but 
when peace comes the manufacturers look 


forward to extending further its usefulness 


i 
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NEW WARD BLOCK AT COUNTY INFIRMARY, LOUTH 


County Architect : PHILIP W. BIRKETT, A.R.I.B.A. 


é Building Contractors: THOS. ROPER & SONS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
Plumbing Contractors: J. H. SHOUKSMITH & SONS LTD., YORK 


* Yorkshire ’ Tubes and ‘ Yorkshire’ Fittings were used for the Cold Water 


Services throughout this Extension 


She Modem Streamlined Installation— 


ire” COPPER TUBES 
\/or ksh FITTINGS 
provide the neatest, most reliable 

and most economical copper pipe 


line for hot and cold water, 
heating, gas and waste services. 


THE YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. 
| | LEEDS, ENGLAND 
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WATERPROOFING 
ACID-RESISTING 
| HARDENING 
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| 


Phone: Mansion House 7337 


A. A. BYRD & CO., LIMITED, 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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P.V.C. CABLES 


OBTAINABLE FROM STOCK AT 
ALL OUR BRANCH OFFICES 


To minimise the use of rubber for cable dielectrics and 
sheathings a thermoplastic material (polyvinyl chloride or 
P.V.C.) has been approved by the Cable Planning Officer of 
the Minstry of Supply. 


We have been prominently associated with the successful 
development of P.V.C. and are manufacturing all types of 


P_V.C. cables and flexible cords in accordance with’ Amend- 


ment No. 3 (June 1943) to B.S. 7 : 1939. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. HAMILTON HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


! over the World 
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Whaat a contrast the simply designed Iron 
Bridge makes with the Forth Bridge, yet each 


serves its purpose efficiently. Great strides have 
been made in Bridge design in recent years— 
the Sydney Bridge in Australia being a notable 
example. Yet all iron or steel bridges—old 
and new—have one great enemy to contend 
with, and that enemy is RUST. Constant 
exposure to every type of weather makes it 
imperative to give these valuable and expen- 


sive structures the utmost protection. And, 


| PAINT PROGRESS through the Ages (6) 


through all the years, the only reliable and 
easily applied protective coating is PAINT, 
in one or other of its many forms. But the 
paint used today is not the simple coating of 
years ago. Paint technicians have formulated 
materials that will afford the greatest protection 
in any climate. No mean achievement, as any 
Engineer will agree. The Paint Industry is one 
of the oldest in the world but it has always kept 
pace with the times, and in the forefront has 


always been the “House of Pinchin, Johnson.’ 


Pinchin Johnson 


cMakers of Fine Paints, Enamels, Varnishes, etc. since 1834 


WITLEY COURT, WITLEY, SURREY 


Telegrams: PINCHIN, WORMLEY, SURREY 


Telephone: WORMLEY, SURREY, 280-284 


London Office: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, S.W11 (Telepbone: REGent 0881) 
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HEATING and hot water calorifier in small hospital. 
Another neat and clean installation designed and 
installed by Hadens. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 


IN WAR TIME 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, BTC 


FULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: York, 39 Micklegate -_ - York 4255 
Manchester 2, 4 Albert Square Blackfriars 6356 Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denbura - - Aberdeen 391 
Birmingham 3, 45 Great Charles Street Central 8391 Temporary Addresses 

Glasgow C.2, 86 St. Vincent Street - - - - Central 3196 

Bristol 1, Street - «+ Bristol 20285 Eastbourne 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1_- Terminus 2377 
Bournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Rissa + a oe - Boscombe 512 Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.Cc.1 - Terminus 2877 
Torquay, Castle Road - - + © + + Torquay 3831 Liverpool: 4 Albert Square, Manchester 2 - - Blackfriars 6356 


Lincoln, Guildhall Street - ——. Lincoln 993 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Street Newcastle-on- 26780 TROWBRIDGE - + Trowbridge 722 


Affiliated Company: HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 Dublin 43987 


19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 
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ERECTION 


RELIABILITY 


GATESHEAD.CO.DURHAM 


Telephone: 
Gateshead 72246 
London: Holborn 9811 
Telegrams: ‘‘Construct, Gateshead ”’ 


December L 
CONTRACTORS TO ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, AIR MINISTRY, H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS, Etc. 
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Patent No. 519406 


FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised pressed steel slotted T-section by wedges. 
To the right are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


Escalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect: S. A. Heaps. 


ANGLE PURLIN 
wood WEDGES | 
9° CENTRES” 


8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


1. Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins—steel or wood—covering independently of the roofing contractor who proceeds with 
unsightly hook bolts, clips, etc. his work ahead of the AnD Wedge Method. 
2. Assures the insulating value of air space between roof and 6. Any thickness of board can be used, from 4 in. to § in. 
underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 7. This method can be used for applying Linings to exterior 
3. Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and joists Ils. 
of flat ceiling. 8. The simplicity of application is such that any contractor can 
4. No unsightly nail heads showing. apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the materials making 
5. Can be applied to new or old buildings of any construction up this method can be purchased by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 
Sead us your “‘certificate of requirements’ and we will arrange for licence application to Control 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, LONDON, N.|. TELEPHONE : CLERKENWELL 4582 
“TASIAN 40 
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Invisible Panel 
Warming Association 


In the many new buildings which will be required in this country 
and on the continent after the war, Invisible Panel Warming will 
inevitably play -an important role. The inherent success of 
this all British invention is the result of the low temperature em- 
ployed in establishing the final comfort conditions. It affords 


many advantages and these may be broadly classified as follows : — 
1. It is healthy. 2. It is economic. 3. It is invisible. 


These advantages have been proved in over one thousand important 


buildings throughout the country. 


For technical and further particulars apply to any of the following :- 


ASHWELL & NESBIT, LTD., HADEN, G. N. & SONS, LTD., ROSSER & RUSSELL LTD., 
Barkby Road, . 19/29, Woburn Place, 30 Conduit Street, 


December 1943 


‘ Leicester. London, W.C.1. 
BENHAM & SONS, LTD., HOPE’S HEATING & 
66, Wigmore Street. LIGHTING, LTD., 
London, W.1. Smethwick, Birmingham. 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & JEFFREYS, J. & CO. LTD., 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD., St. George’s House, 
G.P.O. Box No. 118, 195/203, Waterloo Road, 
Sheffield, 1. London, S.E.1. 
CRITTALL, RICHARD & NORRIS WARMING CO. 
COMPANY, LTD., LIMITED, 
Aldwych House, Burley House, Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C.2. London, W.C.1. 


London, W.1. 
STEEL & CO. LIMITED, 
Crown Works, 
Sunderland. 
SULZER BROS. (LONDON) LTD. 
31, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
YOUNG, AUSTEN & 
YOUNG, LTD., 
35, Uphill Peed, 
Mill Hill, 
London, N.W.7. 


or to the Secretaries, Invisible Panel Warming Association, Pinners Hall, 
Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. “Phone: London Wall 4286 


Issued by the 


INVISIBLE PANEL WARMING ASSOCIATION 


formed to promote and to exchange and codify technical information 
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Don’t let the answer bother you unless your problem is one of speedy 
production. Then you will find that no tubes can be produced 
quicker, with greater precision, or in larger quantities than 
Tru-Wel electrically welded steel tubes made by Tube Products 
Ltd. They are tested to a standard of concentricity and 

wall strength which is unvaryingly accurate however many 

: miles of tubing you may require. That explains why 
Tru-Wel Tubes — so easy to manipulate and so well 
finished that they can be as decorative as they are 
usef 1 — are used as standard parts for an almost 


endless variety of modern manufactures. 


MADE BY TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


Issued by TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD., Steel Tubes Advisory Centre, Birmingham. 
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A RUSSIAN VISTA 


Russian in their vast size are these facades of old St. Petersburg—only the wealthiest of autocrats could build 


on so fantastic a scale. In all else these buildings speak of Europe—reaching back throvgh France and Italy 
to classical origins. They represent the marriage of Russia and Europe for which Peter the Great founded 
his planned city on the Neva. In their easy reconciliation of poise and grace with enormous scale, they 


have a living message for today—and tomorrow! A vast building C Ss L 0 T = X 


programme will be part of the post-war picture . . . and will no 
Insulating, Building and Hard 
doubt have a big place for Celotex insulating and wall board. Boards and Acoustic Tiles 


CELOTEX LIMITED - NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - STONEBRIDGE PARK - LONDON - N.W.10 
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SCAFFOLDING (creat Britain) | IMITED 


Scaffolding and Staging Specialists. 


B BECK (Cra am CONTRACTORS TO 


SIR GEORGE BURT Building Plant & Machinery Merchants. ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE 


NH PLAYER AIR MINISTRY 
w. CLIFFORD JONES M B.E(Manacinc) Registered Office & Works MINISTRY OF WORKS & BUILDINGS 
€ Cc BECK 


PRISON & CROWNAGENTS 
Saunderton, Princes RisSorough, Bucks. 


TeveProne PRINCES RISBOROUGH 480* 


December 20th, 1943. 


TO READERS OF THE "R.I.B.A. JOURNAL" 


SERVING IN H.M. FORCES 


Facilities for keeping in touch with wartime developments 
in building practice and technique are largely denied to 
those architects, engineers and students now serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces. In the form of Data Sheets we are 
collating all information relating to the many structural 
applications of the tubular steel section. A number of these 
Sheets are already available, others are in course of 
preparation. 

If members of H.M. Forces will communicate with us we 
shall be indeed glad to add their names to the list of 
those architects, engineers and others who have requested 
that we should supply them with all technical data and 


information relating to our present constructional and 


research activities. 


|_| 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ PATENT 


SILENT CHECK 


DOOR SPRINGS 


OILTIGHT AND WATERTIGHT 
SHALLOW FLOOR PATTERNS 
OVERHEAD TYPES 
TO SUIT EVERY REQUIREMENT 


| Recent Contracts Include :— INSTALLED IN THE GREAT 
dmonton Fire Station, N. 

Hobart House, S.W.|I. 
Epsom County Hospital. 
South-Eastern Hospital, New Cross, S.E. AND THROUGHOUT 
New University Buildings, Oxford, etc. GREAT BRITAIN. 


SPECIALISTS FOR: 


Window Gearing . Locks . Panic Bolts . Door 
Furniture . lronmongery 


ROBERT ADAMS 


. ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 
Address (39a, STAINES ROAD, HOUNSLOW 
Late of 3/5 Emerald Street, W.C.1. 
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St. Sophia of Novgorod. Built between 1045-50 by Vladimir, son 
of Yaroslav the Wise. Destroyed by the Germans. One of the 
photographs from the Soviet Ancient Monuments Exhibition 


CONTENTS 
PAGE PAGE 
Sr. SOPHIA OF NOVGOROD 25 CorRESPONDENCI }2 
INDUsTRIAL E. D. Mutts [A.| 27. NOTES 13 
Cosr or Works oR VALUE PAYMENT? BY StR MALCOLM EvE 34 Accession Lisr £5 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R., By NIKOLAL MemBersuip Lists .. 17 
Journal 


EXHIBITION OF SOVIET ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
IN THE WAR AREAS 
From Monday, 20 December until 8 January, there is an 
Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. of Soviet Ancient Buildings in the War 
Areas. 


In Britain we have experienced in full measure the tragedy of 


the loss of many of our greatest architectural treasures, and have 


our minds and hearts attuned to sympathy and understanding of 


what the Russian people have revealed to them now as their 
armies advance into cities which have lain for two or more years 
in Nazi occupation. 

In place after place, whose names are part of past as well as 
present history, the toll is recorded too of destruction or wanton 
stripping of priceless architectural treasures. 

Many of these—a fraction only of the full record—are shown at 


the R.I.B.A. : the churches of Novgorod ; the palaces of Tsar- 
koye Selo, Peterhof, and Pavlovsk ; houses at Kalinin, Kaluga, 
and at Klin and Istra, the homes of Chekov and Chaikovsky. 
Tolstoy’s home at Yasnaya Polyana and the great monasteries 
of New Jerusalem and Joseph Volokolamsk. 

Behind the armies are Soviet architects and archeologists, who, 
like the staff of our National Buildings Record, are charged with 
the duty of ordering the preservation of what remains and pre- 
paring a factual record for the powerful cultural commission 
which has been appointed to examine the whole range of Nazi 
vandalism. A note on the work of the Soviet Architectural Com- 
mittee, by Academician Kolly, is printed on page 40. The 
Exhibition will be open every week-day until 6 p.m., excluding 
Christmas Day and Boxing Day (Saturdays until 5 p.m.), until 
8 January. 
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CONCESSIONS TO STUDENTS WHOSE STUDIES 
HAVE BEEN INTERRUPTED BY WAR SERVICE 


It has been decided that certain concessions may be granted to 
those men and women whose training has been interrupted by 
war service, and the Council have approved the principles which 
are to be followed when dealing with applications. 

The application of each candidate will be the subject of indi- 
vidual and special consideration by a Committee of the Board of 
Architectural Education set up for the purpose, and the degree of 
concession determined according to the duration and circum- 
stances of National Service. 

Concessions may be granted to those who have served in the 
Armed Forces or whose full-time duties in Civil Defence or other 
form of national service have prevented them from studying or 
being engaged in matters related to architectural practice. 

It is to be clearly understood that the concessions referred to 
in this memorandum are the maximum that may be allowed : 
each application will be considered on its merits and applicants 
will not necessarily be granted all the concessions. It has been 
decided that in no case shall there be any lowerjng of the standard 
required in the Final Examination as a qualification for Associate- 
ship. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
(a) (i) Candidates may be permitted to submit office or other 
drawings and sketches in lieu of one or more of the pre- 
scribed Testimonies of Study. 

(ii) Illustrated theses may be submitted in lieu of one or both 
of the examinations in General and Specialised History 
of Architecture. The subjects of these theses may be 
selected by candidates granted the concession and will 
be submitted for approval by the Examiners before being 
undertaken. The theses may be submitted with the 
Testimonies of Study or at the time when application is 
made for admission to the examination. 


(iii) All candidates will be required to take the examinations 
in Design, Constructional Design and the Properties and 
Uses of Building Materials, and Calculations of Simple 
Structural Members. 
FINAL EXAMINATION 
(6) (i) Candidates may be permitted to submit the following in 
lieu of the prescribed Testimonies of Study : 


A Portfolio of office or other drawings executed by the 
applicant, such as will demonstrate knowledge of design 
and construction, and 


” 


One “ Problem in Design ”’ specially set, to include 
constructional drawings and involving acoustical treat- 
ment. 


(ii) In place of the written thesis, candidates may be per- 
mitted to submit a thesis design, accompanied by a short 
report, for a building or group of buildings, based on a 
programme prepared by the candidate and approved by 
the Testimonies Examiners. The subject of the design is 
to be related to a problem of post-war reconstruction 
connected with the community in which the candidate 
resides or has resided. The report should deal with the 
selection of the site, its treatment and a description of the 
building which is the subject of the report. 


(iii) The thesis design referred to in (b) (ii), or a written thesis 
in accordance with the regulations, may be submitted 
before or after the taking of Parts I and II of the Final 
Examination. A written or design thesis will, however, 
remain part of the Final Examination and must be ap- 
proved before the application for election as Associate is 
submitted. 


Those who consider themselves qualified for concessions should 
submit their applications on a special form to be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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All students in the Forces are reminded that the Governmeni 
have approved plans for providing financial assistance to enabl: 
suitably qualified men and women on demobilisation to undertake 
or continue further education or training. Those who had 
already commenced training in a Recognised School are strongly 
recommended to resume such studies as soon as possible afte: 
demobilisation. 


PREFABRICATION AND STANDARDISATION 


Some time ago the War Executive Committee of the Council on th 
proposition of the President, appointed a small Committee to formulate th 
Institutes’ views on prefabrication and standardisation. This Committee. 
of which Dr. Charles Holden was Chairman, has prepared the following 
memorandum, which has been approved by the Council and may be taken 
as expressing officially their views on this subject which, quite properly, is 
receiving so much attention at the present time. 

MEMORANDUM ON PREFABRICATION AND STANDARDISATION 


1.—Prefabrication is assumed to mean the construction and 
assembly at the factory of units of building in portable sections for 
convenience of transport and would include structural units, 
complete sanitary units, fitments, etc. Such units would be 
standardised for speed and economy in production and erection. 


2.—Standardisation has long been applied in the production 
and manufacture of small single items of building ‘equipment, and 
could with advantage be greatly extended. 


3.—The R.I.B.A. points out that it is inevitable that there must 
be a much larger degree of prefabrication and standardisation in 
the post-war years than hitherto for the following reasons :— 

That the demand for post-war building will be so great that 
** speed”? will be essential to cope with this demand within a 
reasonable time. 

That four years of war production have taught us the value in 
terms of organisation for speed and economy of mass production of 
almost all war materials, and these lessons must be applied to the 
arts of peace. 

4.—The R.I.B.A. would, therefore, welcome the assistance 
which prefabrication and standardisation could make towards the 
carrying out of the post-war building programme ; subject only to 
the overriding condition that the fundamental principles of good 
architecture shall not suffer, viz., good planning and siting, good 
design and construction that is sound technically and economically. 
Good design must be interpreted in its broadest sense when applied 
to a new material or a new building technique, both of which must 
have appropriate expression. 


5.-—-Any proposal, therefore, for prefabrication and standardisa- 
tion as applied to building, whether it be for doors, windows, 
internal fittings, or for larger units of buildings themselves, should 
be judged on its merits in fulfilling the above conditions. 


6.—It is suggested that a central Board should be set up for the 
purpose of making sole recommendations for the modification of 
building bye-laws permitting, under licence, the use of new 
materials and building techniques which fulfil the above men- 
tioned principles. 

7.—All new methods and materials should be subjected to 
drastic tests by the Building Research Station, which should 
report direct to the Board. 


8.—From time to time there should be a review of different 
types of structure with a report on the behaviour of materials and 
techniques under stress of weather, wear and tear, maintenance 
costs and general amenity. 


g.—It would be advisable that the standardisation of prefabri- 
cated structures should consist of units of construction capable of 
assembly in a variety of combinations. This would enable 
buildings to be planned for aspect, for varying needs and for the 
avoidance of the monotony of endless repetitions. 


10.—In the interest of public amenity it would be generally 
preferable to confine the use of any particular building technique 
to groups of houses or buildings in specified areas rather than in 
isolated examples among buildings of traditional technique. 
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A Works Control Laboratory. Titration bench on right side, Work bench on left, Balance room in background. 
Architect, Edward D. Mills [A). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PLANNING OF 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


By EDWARD D. MILLS [2.| 


THE LABORATORY IN INDUSTRY 

With the growth of industrialisation in this country the labora- 
tory has become an integral part of the industrial unit. Every 
manufacturing group from the heavy engineering works to the 
food production factory finds the laboratory indispensable for 
the successful completion of its work. Laboratories differ as widely 
as the industries with which they are connected, but certain over- 
riding principles can be applied to the design of all industrial 
laboratories, and the trained planner can find much in this sphere 
to tax his ingenuity and use his ability to the fullest extent in 
solving some of the many problems attached to their design. 

The :ixteenth-century alchemist, in his den, was a strange 
combination of charlatan and primitive scientist, his time was 
divided between the search for the ** philosopher’s stone’? and 
the carrying out of experiments that laid the foundations of 
modern scientific research. His activities did, in fact, lay the 
foundations of the modern laboratory, for traces of his influence 
can still be found in contemporary laboratories, and in the 
illustrations in laboratory equipment catalogues. 

To-day, the laboratory is the nerve centre of a modern factory, 
and its influence extends throughout the entire organisation of a 
manufacturing unit. Many scientific discoveries of outstanding 
importance have been made in industrial research units during 
the last few years. To name one single example of many that could 
be quoted, the famous sulphonomide drug M. & B. 693 was 
discovered in the research laboratories of a well-known manu- 
facturer of fine chemicals. As the number 693 indicates, there 
were six hundred and ninety-three separate laboratory experi- 
ments before this particular drug was brought to such perfection 


that it could be made part of normal chemotherapeutic practice. 
Every one of these experiments was carried out in an architect- 
made environment which mentally affected for good or ill the 
speed and quality of the work. Maybe in other conditions per- 
fection might have been reached at 690 or postponed to 700— 
figures that represent time and the saving of life and the relief 
of suffering. 

The more closely the architect studies the needs of the scientist 
in the laboratory and the more exactly he can translate them into 
a structural and functional unit, the more possible remarkable 
discoveries such as M. & B. 693 typifies become. 

The work carried out in a factory laboratory varies with the 
industry concerned, and some industrial units may require several 
types of laboratory for a variety of scientific investigation and 
research. Metalurgical, Biological, Bacteriological, Micro- 
analytical, Pharmacological, Chemical, and many other types are 
in common use, each offering their own problems. With such an 
extensive field it is obvious that one article would be insufficient 
to deal with all types of laboratories found in modern factories, 
and it is therefore intended that the Chemical Laboratory shall be 
dealt with in some detail as the author’s experience has related 
largely to this type of unit. As there are certain to be points 
overlooked, and matters scantily dealt with, a bibliography is 
appended, together with a list of contemporary laboratories, 
both industrial and academic, which the author feels may repay 
study by those who are interested in the subject. 

The chart (Figure 1) shows in a tabulated form the relationship 
of the laboratory to the general factory organisation, and this 
arrangement is probably typical throughout most industries. 
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Type of | 
‘Laboratory 


a. (RESEARCH 


Function Work carried out 


| Scientific investigation | Improvement of existing 

| and discovery. products. Investigating 
new products, discovery 
of new products. 


2. TECHNICAL Technical investigation | As above, but in relation 
DEVELOPMENT. | and discovery. to methods of manu- 
| facture, semi-scale manu- 
facture before full-size 

plant is built. 


3. Works. 


| The manufacturer’ssafe-| Analytical control of 

| guard against inferior intermediates Routine 

materials, inefficient | tests during manufac- 

| plant, waste and delay. ture. Examination of 
rejected material. In- 
vestigation of manufac- 
turing delays and low 
yields. 

4. ANALYTICAL 

ConrROL. 


The safeguard of manu- The final testing of the 
| facturers’ reputation. | product before packing. 

F The consumer’s guar- The control of the qual- 
antee of quality. itv of bought materials. 


Fig. 1. Factory and Laboratory relationships 


The common denominator of all types of industrial laboratories 
is the fact that a laboratory is a workshop, sometimes a manu- 
facturing unit on a small scale, the workman being the chemist, 
bacteriologist or whatever category of scientist uses the laboratory. 
It should, therefore, be designed as such, and the prime considera- 
tion should be the working method, the peculiarities, and the 
varicty of the requirements of the scientist concerned. This is, of 
course, a golden rule applying to all buildings an architect is called 
upon to design, unfortunately, laboratories are not always de- 
signed, they very often “just happen.”” There has been a tendency 
in the past for industrialists to regard the setting up of a laboratory 
unit as a matter that could be adequately dealt with through the 
medium of a laboratory fittings catalogue without giving due con- 
sideration to the function of the unit in question. 
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Fig. 2. Space analysis diagram (not to scale) 
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Happily, this state of affairs is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past, and some of the more recent industrial laboratory blocks 
prove the value of the trained planner, and give results that can 
be of great value to industry. The most successful laboratory 
buildings’ are the result of close co-operation between architect 
and scientist. When the initial mistrust that sometimes exists 
between these two professional people, whose outlooks appear at 
first to be contradictory, is broken down, complete co-operation 
can be achieved if both parties realise that by employing a 
scientific approach to their common problems the most satisfactory 
solution can be reached. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


The physical requirements of an industrial chemical laboratory 
can be charted in a space analysis diagram. Figure 2 gives the 
principle requirements of a typical laboratory and shows their 
relationship. 


To complete the major requirements, Figure 3 (at bottom of the 
next page) relates these major space requirements to the services 
that are necessary for the efficient functioning of the space units. 
It should be noted that the service requirements are extensive. 
The successful laboratory design is dependent upon their proper 
housing and distribution. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Ventilation 

In a chemical laboratory the ventilation is an essential factor 
governing the plan arrangement. For ideal conditions irrespective 
of external conditions, artificial air-conditioning is desirable. A 
constant and ample air change should be allowed. Automatically 
purified, warmed or cooled air should be brought in to the 
laboratories at low level and extracted at ceiling level. A system 
of high velocity fans should be installed for the fume-cupboards. 
This ventilation system must be kept separate from the general 
ventilation system, and it has been found that individual extrac- 
tion from each fume-cupboard is the most satisfactory, as when two 
or more cupboards are concerned by ducting there is a tendency 
for some fumes to be passed from one unit to another, 


2. Lighting 
(a) Natural Lighting 

Actual tests which have been made in connection with recent 
projects prove that the north light roof type of lighting can be a 
definite disadvantage for economic and scientific reasons. The 
abandoning of this basic principle allows multi-storied buildings 
with east and west orientation. Direct southern orientation is 
undesirable owing to the inconvenience caused by glare from the 
summer sun. This departure from the old-fashioned standard 
makes more compact planning possible on large schemes, and 
leads to improved communications, greater flexibility and 
accessibility of technical services. 

(b) Artificial Lighting 

The artificial lighting of a laboratory requires careful con- 
sideration, and each type of laboratory has its own lighting 
problems. It should be remembered that the chemist does not 
spend all of his time at the work bench, or carry out all of his work 
in one place. It has been found in practice that a uniform 
standard of lighting of 10 to 15 ft. candles throughout the labora- 
tory is most satisfactory. 

The type of lighting fitting used depends, to some extent, on 
personal preference, but the light provided should be evenly 
distributed, shadowless and of a good colour. Sodium lamps, for 
example, are unsuitable owing to the colour of the light, whereas 
fluorescent tubes give a colour very suitable for chemical work. 

The four classes of lighting fittings most suitable for laboratories 
are given below, together with the spacing recommended by the 
B.E.D.A. and the E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau for even 
light distribution. 
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1. | GENERAL Spacing should not exceed one- 

| Enclosed glass fittings giving | and-a-half times the height of 

equal light in all directions. the fittings above the working 
} surface. 


2. | SEMI-INDIRECT 
Fittings giving the major part 
| of the light upwards. 


Spacing should not exceed one- 
and-a-haif times the height of 
the ceiling above the working 


surface. 
3. | INDIRECT 
| Fittings directing not less than | Spacing should not exceed one- 
| go per cent. of the light up- | and-a-half times the height of 
wards. the ceiling above the working 
surface. 
4. | CONCENTRATING 


Open type fittings approxi- Spacing should not exceed a 
mately parabolic in shape. | distance equal to the height of 
| the fitting above the working 
| surface. 


3. Services 


Figure 3 gives the outline of the services required in various 
parts of a laboratory unit, and Figure 4 on p. 30 gives details of 
the usual sizes and specifications of them. The practice of keeping 
all service lines exposed, has been common in laboratory design, 
owing to the mistaken idea that concealed services are a continual 
source of trouble. There has probably been some foundation for 
this belief in the past as pipe lines buried in walls or floors without 
means of access can be an endless source of trouble to a chemist. 


FIGURE 3 SERVICES CHART 
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It is possible, however, to so plan service lines so that they can be 
housed in ducts accessible from their intakes from outside the 
building or from the internal plant house to the valve or switch 
on the bench. Concealed services should be planned in ducts with 
removable covers so that they can be exposed for their entire 
length and not at joints or bends only. 


Gaus Colour of Cylinder Colour of Bands 

“Acetylene. Maroon. "None. 7 
Ammonia. Black. Red and yellow. 
‘Chlorine. ‘Yellow. None. 

"Hydrogen. Red. None. 

“Methyl Bromide. | Bluc. Black. 
Nitrogen. Dark Black. = 
"Oxygen. None: 
Phosgene. | Black. Blue and yellow. 7 
Sulphur dioxide. Green. Yellow. 
Ethyline oxide. | Mauve. Red and yellow. 


SPACE | | 
REQUIREMENTS | | SERVICE REQUIREMENTS | 
| Art. | Heat- Art. Electric Gas | Water | Steam Vac- Comp. | Drain- | Refuse | Fire 
General Communal | Light- ing Venti- Power | cold | uum Air age Disposal] Precaus 
Requirements | ing lation | | tions 
| 
| 


Bulk Chemical Storage. 


Bulk Apparatus Storage. 


Balance Room. 


Fume cupboard space. 


Glassware wash-up. 


Gas cylinder storage. | 


oe 


Plant housing. | 


Local requirements for! | 
each Chemist | 
Bench working space. 


Writing space. 


Filing space for notes. 


Filing space for samples. 


| also Hot | 


Local apparatus storage. 


Local chemical storage. 


Fixed permanent apparatus,| 
e.g. stoves, ete. | @ 
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SERVICES 


SPECIFICATION 


Groups of Service outlets should be spaced at about three-foot intervals on benches 


Service 


*(a) Electricity. 


Water. 


Compressed 


Air. 


Vacuum. 


Gas. 


Steam. 


*(b) Drainage. 


Fig. 4 


Specification 


volt- 
local 


rect current ; 
age to suit 
supply. 


Normal companies’ 
supply. 


Pressure 20-25 Ibs. 
25 
per square inch. 


Average 28 in. va- 


cuum for rough 


work. (High vacu- | 


um } mm. from 
local vacuum| 
pumps.) 


Normal companies’ 
supply. 


10 Ibs. per sq. in. 
pressure. 


Size and falls to 
suit conditions. 


all sinks. 


Pipe Line 
Material 


15 amp. switch 
plug outlets. 


} in. solid drawn 
| tube. 


ditto. 


ditto. 
Copper may be 
used if extra long | 
life is considered 
essential. 


| - 


| ? in. solid drawn 
tube. 
ditto. 
Steam lines must 
be lagged. 
Acid-resisting 
stoneware pipes. 
Acid receivers to 


Identification 


Grey or 
Aluminium. 
Brown. 


Yellow. 


Black. 


White. 


None. 


SPECIAL POINTS TO BE NOTED IN FIGURE 4 


(a) Shafting 


The provision of horizontal shafting driven by a local variable 
speed motor for the propulsion of mechanical stirrers is favoured 
by some chemists. Others consider that individual motors are 
less trouble, as the breakdown of one motor does not interfere with 
the running of other apparatus. 


b) Drainage 


In some laboratories an open channel is constructed at the back 
of the bench to take the waste water from condensers, coolers, etc. 


‘This channel is often a constant source of trouble through leakage 


or overflowing. If it is considered necessary an alternative might 


be a 3-in. glass tube housed with other services. with inlet stubs 


to take rubber hose wastes from apparatus. 


Fig. 5 


Figures 5, 6 and 7 show a service trench, a view of the work bench 
and the plan of a Works Control Laboratory designed by the author. See 


note on p. 32. 
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4. Chemical Work Benches 


The heart of the chemical laboratory is the work bench, 
where the major work of the unit is carried out. Figure 3 shows 
the services required on the bench, and Figure 2 shows that both 
local chemical and glassware storage facilities are closely related 
to the bench. The bench is normally used in a standing position, 
and should, therefore, be at a convenient height for standing. A 
dimension of 2 ft. 10 in. from floor to bench top has been found 
satisfactory in practice. As a stool is occasionally used the bench 
top should overhang the substructure by a sufficient distance to 
give adequate knee room. 


The service outlets should be situated down the centre of double 
benches or at the back of single ones, these valves, controls, etc., 
should be operated by remote control from the bench edge. 


The space under the bench can be used for storage and reagent 
shelves can be located over the service outlets, but if this can be 
avoided it will be found desirable. Cupboards beneath a bench 
are often difficult of access, and an accident involving the spillage 
of liquids may damage the contents. Chemicals should never be 
stored under an open bench owing to the danger of fire. The 
author has had experience of serious outbreaks of fire due to the 
disturbance by inexperienced cleaners of such substances as 
Sodium under a bench. 

Local chemical and glassware apparatus storage is most 
conveniently situated behind the worker at a bench ; in this position 
storage cupboards and shelves can form a useful low division 
between benches. 

Many materials are available for bench tops. Figure 8 is a 
chart giving details of some of the most commonly used. Other 
materials such as glass, zinc, plastics, monel-metal, stainless steel, 
etc., will, undoubtedly, be available after the war and can be 
used for specific conditions ; of these various types of plastics will 
probably repay investigation. 
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SCHEDULE OF BENCH MATERIALS - 


SPECIAL 


| 

MATERIAL SPECIFICATION | QUALITIES Cais 

Wood. 14 in. Moulmein | Reasonable Re- | Needs regular 
teak (or walnut) | silience. Hard | oiling and wax 
cross-tongued and | wearing. Good | polishing. 
grooved, fixed to|appearance. 
substructure with | Good _ resistance 
screws and shrink- | to chemicals. 
age plates. Surface 
oiled and wax pol- 
ished. 

Metal. 8 lb. Chemical lead | Little resilience. | Usefal) where a 
with soldered joints. | Tends to wear in | large amount of 
Edges dressed over | *‘ pin holes.” water is used, 
fillet and close cop- 
per nailed to under- 
side of bench. 

Tiles. 2 in. Matt vitreous | No resilience. | Joists the weakest 
tiles laid in acid-| Permanent sur- | spot, large tiles 
resisting cement. face for extra | should be used. 

hard wear. 

Asphalte. in. Acid-resisting | Reasonable  re- Easily dissolved 
asphalte laid in two | silience. Can be | by solvents, will 
layers on paper or | patched easily. not stand up to 
felt underlay. heat, 

Asbestos | } in. Asbestos ce- | No resilience. Ex- | Very useful where 

Cement. ment screwed to | cellent fire-resist- | glass blowing or 
wood substructure. | ing qualities. | similar work is 

carried out. Can 
| ke used for insets 
in other materials, 
| e.g. under stoves, 
| hot plates, ete. 

Fig. 8 


CHECK LIST OF DETAILED REQUIREMENTS IN SPACE UNITS 


1. Laboratory Work Benches 


(a) Chemical work benches (see previous note). 

(b) Height 2 ft. 10 in., width 5 ft. for double benches. Services 
running down centre. Remote control for valves, etc., on edge 
of bench. 

(c) Benches at right angles to the light. 

(d) Ample sink space for each chemist, sinks generally 24 in. by 18 in. 


by 1o in. Sinks should be fitted with mercury traps. 
(e) Local washing-up sink at one end of the bench. 
Each chemist requires at least 5 ft. run of bench space. 
Artificial illumination 10 to 15 ft. candles. Fittings arranged to 
prevent shadow. 
2. Fume-cupboards 
(a) Ade@Quate ventilation essential (see previous note). 
(6b) Services and controls as for work benches. Services as Figure 3. 
(c) Height to bench top 2 ft. 10 in., depth back to front 2 ft. 6 in., 
width to suit chemists’ requirements. 
) Counterbalanced sash windows for access to the cupboards. 


(e) Sashes glazed with Armour plate glass or polished plate wired 
glass owing to possible danger from explosions in the cupboard. 

(f) Through natural lighting, or side lighting, desirable. 

(g) Small sink desirable, 12 in. by 12 in. by g in. 


h) Space under cupboard can be used for storage. 
i) Location within easy reach of work benches. 
j) Artificial lighting as for work benches. 
3. Local Chemical and Glassware Storage 
(a) Immediately adjacent to work benches. Storage can be arranged 
on and under bencnes (chemicals on and glassware under) if 
adequate space is not available in laboratory (see previous note). 
(6) Chemical: stored in small reagent bottles, acid and disti!ied water 
kept in ‘* Winchesters.’’ Open glass shelves desirable tor chemi- 
cals, at lea. t 3 ft. above floor. Glassware in closed cupboards with 
sliding doois. 
Fixed permanent apparatus may be located above storage 
shelves if sub-structure is suitable, e.g. Steam baths, stoves, hot- 
plates. 


Fume Cupboard in the laboratory by the author illustrated 
on the previous page 


Fig. 9. 


| 
| 
~ 
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4. Wash-up 

(a) Location within easy reach of fume-cupboards and bench work. 

(b) Large sink, preferably lead lined or made of teak, to minimise 

breakages. 

c) Ample supply of hot water, steam supply useful for steaming out 

special apparatus. 

(d) Ample draining boards, lead or teak. Peg draining board on 
wall for flasks, test tubes, etc. Oven drying is preferred by some 
chemists. 

Cupboards under for cleaning materials. 

(f) Steam hood over sink for extraction purpose. 
5. Writing Area (Office) 

(a) Preferable within laboratory space. 

(b) Location near benches and windows. 

(c) Desk height 2 ft. 6 in., depth 2 ft. 3 in. 

(d) Drawer space for notes, filing, etc. Ample knee space. 

(e) Linoleum or wood top to desk. 

(f) Individual desk lamps for artificial illumination. 

(g) Wall space for notice boards, information charts, etc. 

6. Balance Room 

(a) Balance Room centrally placed for all benches. 

(6) Balance benches 2 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. deep. No storage under 

benches. 

(c) Benches should be insulated from structure borne vibrations. 

(d) Good natural lighting essential. Direct sunlight undesirable, 

glare must be avoided. 

(e) Electric plug points should be available for local lighting to 

balances. 

‘f) Average balance measures 16 in. long, 12 in. deep and 16 in. 

high approximately. 

(g) Ample space must be allowed for each worker. 

(h) Artificial illumination 1o to 15 ft. candles, shadowless. 

(i) Equitable temperature should be maintained at all times. 

7. Bulk Storage 
Chemical Storage 

(a) Adequate shelving, solid or slatted. 

(b) ‘Table for unpacking chemicals. 

(c) Disposal bins for waste packing materials. 

(d) Rack for gas cylinders. 

Glassware Storage 

(a) Adequate shelving. wire mesh shelving useful for glass flasks. 

(b) Racks for glass tubing and rods. 

(c) Drawers for pippettes, thermometers and other small glassware. 

(d) ‘Table for unpacking glassware. 

(e) Disposal bins for packing materials. 

(f) A-small workshop may adjoin this store with facilities for glass- 

blowing and the construction of glass apparatus. 
8. Plant Housing 

(a) Space for ventilation plant, vacuum pumps, air compressors, etc. 

as necessary. Free space for additional plant when required. 

(b) Work bench for Maintenance Engineer. 

(c) All supply lines should be exposed, and marked with distinctive 

colours. (See Services Chart : Figure 4.) 


GENERALLY 


1. Fire Precaution 

The fire risk in a Chemical laboratory is fairly high and emergency 
showers with floor drains under should be fitted in large laboratory 
units. Fire-fighting appliances should be placed in prominent positions, 
and the following list (Figure 10) gives details of various types of equip- 
ment. 
2. Decoration 

The decoration of laboratories should be carefully considered. Light 
colours are preferable for general wall decoration, and steam and acid 
resisting paints should be used. Woodwork should be polished, as main- 
tenance is thereby reduced, and surface discoloration reduced to a 
minimum. 
3. Flooring 


Several suitable flooring materials are available and the material 
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SCHEDULE OF FIRE-FIGHTING APPLIANCES 


TYPE OF 
APPARATUS Use DANGERS 


Smothering. Personal 
‘protection. 


1. Asbestos blanket. 
(Red canister.) 


Sand. Smothering. Dam- 
(Sand bins. ming spreading fires. 
Sodium fires. 


3. Foam. Spirit fires only. Dangerous for elec- 
(1 and 2 gallon red trical and sodium 
cylindrical containers.) metal fires. 


4. | Soda acid. Curtains, paper, Dangerous for in- 
(1 and 2 gallon ved packing materials, flammable liquid, 
conical containers. etc. sodium metal, or 

electrical fires. 


5. | Any use except Dangerous for so- 
(2 and 4 lb. bottles.) sodium. dium fires. 


6. CTC. Carbon- | Electrical fires. 
tetru chloride. 

(1 pint or quart brass 

or silver-plated con- 

tainers.) 


Dangerous for so- 
dium fires. 


Fig. 10 


selected depends to some extent on personal preference. The ideal 
material should have the following characteristics : 

(a) Resilience and warmth to the feet, 

(b) Reasonable noiselessness. 

(c) Capable of being washed in case of emergency. (After an acci- 

dent involving the spillage of liquids. 

d) WHardwearing qualities. 

(e) Reasonable resistance to chemicals. 

It is doubtful whether any one material will meet all of these require- 
ments, and the architect, in collaboration with the chemist, must decide 
which material meets the majority of the needs of the individual 
laboratory under consideration. The following materials have all been 
used with a varving measure of success in chemical laboratories. 

Cork tiles laid in bitumen. 

Hardwood blocks laid in bitumen. 

Acid resisting asphalte. 

Heavy battleship linoleum. 

Vitreous tiles laid in acid resisting cement. 


4. Illustrations 

The tailpiece, p. 33, shows the I.C.I. Dyestuffs Research Laboratories 
at Blakeley, illustrated fully in the R.1.B.A. JouRNAL of March 7, 1938, 
by Serge Chermayeff. An exceptionally fine block of modern chemical 
laboratories with many new ideas incorporated in the design. 

Headpiece and Figures 5, 6, 7, 9 show a small chemical laboratory 
group, designed for the analytical control of intermediate products in 
a Chemical Factory, designed by the author. This unit was planned 


in a small area in a Works Manufacturing building, and the lack of 


space prevented many of the suggestions set out in this article being 
fully adopted. The external walls and north-light roof were existing 
and could not be materially altered. The laboratory, however, appears 
to work smoothly, and although war-time shortages of timber and other 
materials prevents the construction from being ideal, a reasonable 
measure of success has been achieved through co-operation between 
the architect and the chemist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There are too few books on the subject of laboratory planning, and 
none of those available have been written in recent years. The following 
lists give the books and pamphlets in the R.I.B.A. Library on the 
subject, and the list of references refers to both articles in technical 
journals and photographic illustrations of contemporary laboratory 
units. 


In spite of the fact that the most recent book on the list was written 
in 1933. there will no doubt be information of interest to those who 
desire more complete details of laboratory requirements. The technical 
journal references will repay study as all the laboratories illustrated 
have been erected since 1934, and all contain points of interest, many of 
which are applicable to Industrial Chemical Laboratories. 
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Selected List of Books in the ‘‘ R.I.B.A. ’’ Library 
Laboratories, their planning and fittings Alan E. Munby. (1931.) 
Notes on the furnishing and equipping of 

Chemical Laboratories as . The Chemical Society. 
(Pamphlet. 1921.) 
R.I.B.A. Science Stand- 
ing Committee. (Pam- 
phiet. 1933.) 


The requirements of science buildings 


The planning and fitting up of Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories T. H. Russell. (1903.) 
Laboratory fittings .. .. Baird & ‘Tatlock, Ltd. 

Catalogue. 1933. 
British Standard Specifi- 
cation. No. 457- 


The Identification of Chemical pipe lines 


Periodical Articles : 
Research Institutes and their Architectural 
problems Professor E. Vandler. 
The equipment of Laboratories os . Gunnar Forzen. 
(Both in Byggmistaren. (Stockholm) No. 16. (1941). 


Laboratories Illustrated in Periodicals 

Physics and Chemistry Laboratories showing bench 
equipment. The Vatican City Laboratories 

State Bacteriological Laboratories 


Casabella, No. 79. 1934- 
Architect: Gunnar 
Asplund. Bvggmast- 
aren. 1938. No. 16. 
Chemical Research Block for G. D. Searle & Co.. 
Skokie, Illinois, U.S.A. Architect: Herbert G. 
Banse. Architectural 
Record. 1943. June. 
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General Science Block, Marlborough College, 


Wiltshire 


Cement Testing Laboratories for Tunnel Portland 


Cement Company, Thurrock 


Board, ¢ lerkenwell, London, 


Isometric view of Laboratory at 
Blakeley for LCI. Dyestuffs 
Research Group by S. Chermaye ff 


vies for LCI. Dye- 


Metropolitan Wa 


Architect : W. G. New- 
ton. Architect and 
Building News. 1934. 
January 19. The 
Builder. 1937. Nov- 
ember 5. 


Architect : Serge Cher- 
mavelf. Architectural 
Review. 1938. March. 
JourRNAL R.LB.A. 
1938. March 7. 


Architect: Sir Owen 
Williams. Architects’ 
Journal. 1934. Febru- 
ary 15. Architect and 
Juilding News. 1934. 
February 23. 


tei 


Architects : Stanley 
Hall and Easton & 
Architect 
and Building News. 
1938. October QI. 
Architects’ Journal. 
1938. November 3. 
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ISTTACOST OF WORKS OR A VALUE PAYMENT? 


NOTES OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 
SIR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE, K.C. 
TO THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION ON OCTOBER 18, 1943. 


I have found that recently, when meeting my friends, they 
have been apt to say to me, “ I suppose that now that there is no 
bombing you are pretty slack.” A few of our “* customers ” are 
often more definite, and, after a reference to the absence of recent 
bombing, ask for an immediate answer as to the kind of war 
damage payment which will be made: “‘ Surely,” they say, 
** you can tell us now whether it is to be a cost of works or a value 
payment. We know that you were very busy in the early days, but 


now. ... and so on. I want to give you a few facts, so that you ” 


can judge for yourselves how slack we are and whether we should 
have answered earlier the important question, ‘‘ Is it a Cost of 
Works or a Value Payment ? ” 


Some Figures 

Let me give you just five or six figures from the beginning of 
the Commission until to-day. In round figures (and all my figures 
are round figures) we have now on our books 2,750,000 separate, 
individual damaged hereditaments. In response to a C.1 or a 
V.O.W.1 we have issued individually 3,114,000 individual claim 
forms. We have had back from the public 1,715,000 claim forms 
to deal with, of which 1,087,000 were due for money at once ; 
we call them ‘live claims.” Unfortunately, the other sort are 
not dead, but only unconscious ! Of these 1,087,000 live claims, 
I am glad to say that we have paid in full settlement 1,047,000, 
leaving only 40,000 unsettled ; and these 1,047,000 claims repre- 
sented 1,380,000 separate hereditaments. The present balance of 
40,000 represents five weeks’ input. 

That is a brief summary, but it shows roughly, I think, the size 
of the job. I have had taken out also a summary of the work of 
the Commission not during the bad blitz period but between 
1 January 1943, and 15 October, three days ago. That is 14 weeks, 
or about 215 working days, excluding that short pause which still 
goes by the name of annual leave. We have received from the 
public during those nine months 348,000 new claims. We have 
paid in full settlement 355,000, and a further 15,000 on account, 
and the two added together make an average of 9,000 a week. 

In addition to what I may call that current work, we have had 
to inspect properties for the purpose of classifying them under the 
formula to find out whether they are or are not a total loss, and 
during this period of nine months 2,460,000 hereditaments have 
been inspected on the spot, and 2,614,000 hereditaments have 
been provisionally classified by the Commission. In addition to 
that, the work of assessing the amounts of value payments has 
started, and a very considerable amount of that work has been 
done. Then, having classified them on the spot, it is necessary, 
of course, to prepare a document to be issued to claimants. 

That is, as I think you will agree, quite a lot of work to do in 
nine months ; and I leave it to you to decide whether, bearing in 
mind that the formula under which we are now working for total 
loss became law only on 25 March 1943, there has been much 
chance of the public being told the answer to the question which 
forms the headline of my address before now. 


The Commission’s Staff 

So much for the work ; now let me say a word or two about 
the staff. Some of you may have seen in some of the newspapers a 
figure of 10,800 given for the staff of the Commission. The actual 
figure is 2,265—2,265 men and women of all grades. The shortage 
of staff is not all on your side. Of the above, 697, or 30 per cent., 
are technical staff, and the rest non-technical staff, and of the non- 
technical staff two-thirds, or about 1,000, are women. Before I 
pass on, I should like to give particular credit to some of the older 
members of our staff, many of whom have come back from retire- 


ment to help us. I think you will be as surprised as I was when | 
tell you that 45 per cent. of the whole male staff are over 55, and 
30 per cent. are over 60. As a matter of interest, our extreme 
ranges go from 84 to 14. Speaking to chartered surveyors, I know 
my audience will agree that the mere physical effort of inspecting 
nearly two and a half million properties over a period of a few 
months is a hard task for anyone, and especially for the older 
people. 

I have given you a short summary of some of the things that we 
have done, and I have introduced you to the staff who have done 
them. The staff have nothing for which to apologise, nor, on the 
other hand, is there any need for me to make public speeches in 
praise of them. I should like, however, to say this to the members 
of this Institution, and in saying it I of course include the members 
of the Valuation Department of the Inland Revenue, who have 
helped us in this work : in my opinion there is no other body of 
war workers during the past two and a half years who have 
worked harder and done a better job of work than our staff, and 
I am very proud to be a working member of such a team. 

Much has been done ; more—much more—remains to be done. 
A time will come, I suppose, when we shall be able to say that we 
have finished, though sometimes we wonder whether that will 
ever happen ; but for a long time yet the Commission and its 
staff must be content, I suppose, with the title of “ The Few 
who owe So Much to So Many.” 


Section 7; The Formula for Total Loss 

In order to deal with the question at the head of this address, 
it is necessary to understand the formula in Section 7. I am 
speaking to-day almost entirely about developed hereditaments, 
hoping that undeveloped hereditaments are simpler and will 
follow. It is necessary to understand the formula for total loss. 
I do not propose, of course, to give a complete statement of what 
it means and what it says, but I have tried to pick out one or two 
points which appear from our correspondence to be worth noting. 

In the first place, the formula requires a unit, and we have 
endeavoured to set out in our Practice Notes, Nos. 17 to 21, our 
general policy with regard to the unit. The general guiding rule 
is the unit of rating, but there are exceptions. Let me mention 
two principal ones. We cannot take a smaller unit than one 
physical building. Secondly, we have reserved the power to take 
a larger unit where an owner owns a number of properties con- 
tiguous to one another, on the basis of what would be reasonable 
and probable for a reasonable owner. 

The second important point is that Section 7, which gives this 
formula, starts off by saying that the whole of it is subject to four 
other sections of the Act, Sections 13 (cases where the damage is 
not to be made good), 14 (dealing with notices to treat), 15 
(dealing with a cost of works payment where it will benefit another 
property), and 20 (dealing with the public interest). All those 
four sections govern the provisions of Section 7. All my quotations 
are from the Consolidation Act of 1943, which is now the only 
War Damage Act which exists. 


March 31, 1939 

The formula both as to cost and as to the two valuations is now 
as at 31 March 1939. I have been asked on several occasions, and 
the Commission has been asked, to say something about 31 March 
1939. I have read with great interest the correspondence in your 


Journat, in the Estates Gazette, and in other professional papers. 


about the possibility of war at March 1939. In the view of the 
Commission, this is a matter of valuation. But it is certainly not 
legal, I am advised, to value on the basis that war was certain, 
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because it was not ; the whole object of taking that date was to 
avoid that. As I see it, the question for you to answer is this : 
What would a purchaser and a vendor in fact have agreed to fix, 
sitting down on 31 March 1939, and putting down the sort of 
things that would reasonably have been in mind at that date ? 
I will remind you of one or two things. 

The date was selected by an expert committee on which eminent 
professional gentlemen sat, including your President, and they 
reported on 3 November 1939. They were trying to recommend 
the best date which would give stable values and be reasonably 
fair to all claimants. Reading their report again the other day, 
I find they refer to ** reflecting normal peace-time conditions and 
not too far removed from the war period,”’ and they say : ** This 
date reasonably satisfied these conditions as regards the ruling 


‘prices realised for propegty placed on the market for sale.” 


Secondly, I find that there is quite a large body of evidence of 
actual market values round about that date. Our advisers have 
that evidence, and I have personally studied it to the best of my 
ability. The evidence, as a whole, seems, as one would expect, to 
point to the fact that the expert committee was right. I suggest 
that it is not wise to value after the event, but that one should try 
to put oneself back to March 1939. Of course, if any particular 
property can be proved to have had a higher or a lower market value 
than other properties in March 1939, because of the possibility 
of war, then that higher or lower market value is the proper one 
to take. 


The Cost Factor in Reinstatement 

Then we come to the cost factor, the first factor in the formula. 
The ‘“‘ works ” required are works for exact reproduction. It 
should be particularly noted that the proviso in the cost of works 
section relating to valueless parts does not occur in the formula ; 
an exact reproduction, including valueless parts, must be assumed. 
Again, reinstatement is notional only, and it is assumed to take 
place even if it is illegal to do it. One last point on the cost factor. 
The words used in this part of Section 7 are identical (apart from 
the omission of valueless parts) with the words used in Section 8 
giving a claimant the right to a cost of works payment—* in the 
form in which it existed immediately before the occurrence of the 
damage.”’ It is true that for the formula the levels of prices are as 
at March 1939, whereas for the cost of works payment the levels 
are at the time of the actual expenditure, but the works are the 
same, and I think that the saying that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander might be remembered here. Under the 
formula in Section 7 it pays a claimant to make the cost factor 
small, and under Section 8, for the cost of works basis, it pays for it 
to be big. I venture to suggest that there is a useful way of ironing 
out difficulties there. For example, it may be suggested that for the 
purpose of the formula it was unnecessary to include an architect’s 
fees as part of the proper cost. That may or may not be so, but it 
will be reasonable, if someone urges that argument in order to 
get a cost of works payment, that he should not be paid an 
architect’s fee when the cost of works payment comes along. 

The value of the notionally reinstated hereditament is the first 
of the two valuations. That entitles a valuer to value *‘ new for 
old ” (that is, new materials for old materials) in so far as it relates 
to the damaged part of the hereditament. In other words, what 
has to be valued is a property with the undamaged parts as they 
were, and with the damaged parts notionally mended with new 
materials. 


Site Value 

Lastly, there is the value as a site and with the damage not made 
good. Here I would refer you to the Commission’s Practice Note 
No. 60, where we have endeavoured to set out how we administer 
that section, and all that I would say at the moment is that with 
regard to ruins or, indeed, valuable parts of properties that are 
left, it is not right that the Commission should claim a plus for 
those valuable buildings or parts, because the words are “* value 
as a site.” But equally we suggest that it is not right to have a 
hypothetical reduction from the site value where those buildings 
are in fact not in the way for redevelopment by a purchaser. Of 
course, where the purchaser would in fact reduce his price because 
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he would be put to expenditure in getting rid of the ruins for the 
purpose of the development for which he is paying the price, then 
the net cost of removing them—and I emphasise the word “‘ net ”’ 
—is a fair deduction. 


Restrictions on Sale 

I have been asked several times to say something about the 
restrictions subject to which sales are assumed to take place. 
The sale is of the fee simple in the open market with vacant 
possession. As it is a sale of the fee simple, restrictions in leases are 
irrelevant. I am not dealing here, of course, with apportionments 
of value payments, which is, fortunately, a branch of the Act 
which concerns you alone, and not the Commission. Nor are the 
restrictions imposed by a trust deed relevant, unless the restriction 
is for the benefit of the public. 

The Second Schedule of the Consolidation Act makes it clear 
that in applying the formula the restrictions to be regarded are 
those that are on the property ** at the time immediately after the 
occurrence of the war damage.”’ I am advised that the obligation 
imposed under the Defence Regulations to obtain a building 
licence from the Ministry of Works is not a restriction to be 
regarded. On the other hand, although benefits are not expressly 
mentioned in the Act, I am advised that, as in the usual way of 
valuing, benefits running with the land are to be regarded. 

Broadly, the position is that war damage payments will regard 
any statutory restriction actually in legal force on the property at 
the date of the bomb under a pre-March 1941 Act ; that is, under 
an Act passed before the original War Damage Act; but all 
further statutory restrictions, either by new legislation since that 
date or by action taken, after the bomb, under earlier legislation, 
are to be disregarded. So also is the possibility of future legisla- 
tion. With regard to restrictive covenants other than statutory 
restrictions, the shortest rule is to say that covenants that run with 
the land on a fee simple sale are to be regarded, and the rest not. 


The Rent Act and the Formula 

I am specially asked to deal with the Rent Act in relation to this 
formula. As a matter of legal construction it is full of complica- 
tions, but I venture to suggest that in practice it is fairly simple. 
The only cases which ought to cause you any difficulty under this 
formula are the borderline cases. In most of those there is likely 
to be very considerable damage to property. If you remember 
that in applying the formula restrictions are to be regarded 
immediately after the bomb, you will see that if, for example. 
immediately after the bomb all that exists is a blank site or ruins, 
the Rent Act does not apply, because it is not then a dwelling- 
house. On the other hand, if you were dealing with a case under 
this formula, where the damage was quite slight, [ am advised 
that the Rent Act would still apply. I am told that the question 
in fact is, is it still a dwelling-house ? 

To sum it up, for the great majority of cases, where the damage 
is large, you can safely ignore the Rent Act in the first valuation 
for the formula—I am not saying @ word about value payments— 
and in the second of the two valuations, as a site with the damage 
not made good, you can safely ignore it in all cases. 


Special Classes of Property 

Then there are certain special classes of property. In the 
proviso to Section 7 (2) there is a reference to ** hereditaments 
consisting of or comprising premises of a kind not normally 
the subject of sales in the open market.” For dealing with that 
you will find a document S.R. & O., 1942, No. 2,490. That 
Statutory Rule and Order directs valuations to be made as at 
the highest of these three values : (i) the value of the property to 
use, with or without alterations, for another purpose ; (ii) the 
value of the property to redevelop ; and (iii) the contractor’s 
theory of valuation. I think you will agree with me that that is 
how you would normally value a property of that sort without 
any Act.to help you at all. 

You will observe that the words are “** premises of a kind not 
normally the subject of sales in the open market.”” The emphasis 
must be on the class—‘‘ of a kind.” A good example is a local 
authority house. A local authority house is a house, and houses 
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are normally the subject of sale in the open market, though local 
authority houses are perhaps not normally so, and therefore I 
should not agree that local authority houses are within the pro- 
viso. You have to find the class first, and then the whole of the 
membership of that class comes within the proviso if that class is 
not normally sold in the open market, even if an odd one in it is 
occasionally sold in the open market. 

Sports grounds are another example. We have decided that 
*“not normally the subject of sales means not normally the 
subject of sales to use for the same purpose for which they were 
being used before. Sports grounds, you will probably agree, are 
often sold for building, but the great majority of them are not sold 
to use again as sports grounds. We have decided that that is the 
fairest way to deal with this, and I do not think it is at all likely 
that claimants will quarrel with us, because broadly speaking it 
is an advantage to be within this proviso. 

With regard to procedure, the Commission will not expect 
claimants to be put to the trouble of alleging whether their 
properties fall within this proviso or not in the first instance. We 
shall provisionally decide on total loss or otherwise, and pro- 
visionally form our own views on the application of the proviso. 
If, on the other hand, claimants object to the preliminary classi- 
fication, and as part of their argument want to rely upon the pro- 
viso, we shall expect to be told of the reliance. 

Lastly, there is the proviso to Rule 3 in this Statutory Rule and 
Order, to which I ought to draw your attention. It provides that 


where the Commission are satisfied that it is both probable and ° 


reasonable that the hereditament, or part of the hereditament, 
will continue to be used for the normal use, all valuations within 
this Statutory Rule and Order shall be made on the basis that 
the hereditament is subject to a ‘* perpetual covenant restricting 
the use to the normal use.”” That is an advantageous proviso, 
applying when properties are not only going to be, but reasonably 
going to be, replaced on the same site. The broad effect of that 
proviso is that in the cases where it applies site value cancels out ; 
and it is obviously for this class of property an advantage, because 
excess site values are ignored. 

Special discussions are going on at this moment with regard to 
licensed premises. | think it is right to mention them, because the 
classification of those properties may be delayed. 

Charitable properties are, of course, not within anything that I 
have said. On that subject, all that I can say generally is that the 
great majority of properties which come within Section 69 as 
charitable properties will be dealt with exactly as though they 
were contributory properties. But special discussions are taking 
place with various groups of charities, and those of you who are 
advising charities should, I suggest, get into touch with the 
representative associations concerned. 


Clearance and Demolition: What Counts as War 

Damage 

I should like to say a word on clearance and demolition by 
public authorities. The Commission is empowered to treat all 
such work, which purports to be done under proper authority for 
the purpose of clearing up after a bomb, as war damage. It will 
not do so if the claimant successfully pursues a remedy either for 
illegal action or for compensation against somebody else. You 
have a choice. We will take it on if you like, but if you do not want 
that, go to somebody else. If this extra war damage affects the test 
under the formula, and makes it a case of total loss, then a total 
loss it must be, and a value payment will be the answer. On the 
other side of the picture, if it is to be a cost of works payment the 
Commission will pay for it. If it is war damage it must be treated 
as war damage, with the relevant advantages and disadvantages. 
Demolition to obtain steel and other materials which are wanted 
by the Supply Ministries is not war damage. The removal of 
railings is not war damage. Broadly speaking, it comes to this, 
that such demolition or clearance as was in fact necessary, or was 
thought to be necessary by the competent authority, to remove 
dangerous parts, to demolish unsound parts or to clear up loose 
materials is war damage. Where the claimant alleges that this is 
unfair, it will still be treated as war damage unless proved to the 
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contrary ‘by suitable action by the claimant against some other 
person. 

I told you that we have gone a very long way in getting the 
preliminary classification. under the formula ready. I hope that 
we shall be able to issue preliminary decisions to the public before 
the end of 1943 in the very great majority of cases. Obviously, 
there will be a number of * sticky ” cases, and I cannot say that 
all of them will come. I hope, however, that the great majority 
will be issued to the public before the end of this year. Secondly, 
I ask you to be kind enough to consider this point. In view of the 
huge numbers with which we have to deal, it is not possible to 
cope with the work except on the basis of a planned organisation. 
People are apt to say to me, ** Cannot you pick my case out ? It 
will not take long.”” We cannot do it. We are definitely doing it 
on a planned organisation, partly geographical and partly based 
on sensible administration. We are at present busy preparing 
these documents wholesale, and we are going to send them out in 
wholesale fashion when ready. If we let them go out one by one, 
your answers will come back one by one, and we have not the staff 
or the time available to answer them. As far as you can, therefore, 
and. however stupid you may think it to be, I beg you to try to 
follow our procedure. 


Document ‘‘ Val. 1’’: Total Loss 

You have before you two documents with which you will be 
familiar in the future. I am going to deal first of all with cases 
where the provisional determination by the Commission is one of 
total loss, and the document relevant to that is called ‘“‘ Val. 1.” 


*“It appears to the War Damage Commission that the war 
damage to the property described above involves ‘ total loss’ as 
defined in Section 7 of the War Damage Act, 1943 (see extract on 
the back of this letter). The normal war damage payment in 
respect of a ‘ total loss’ is a value payment. 

* This letter is not a final determination of *‘ total loss.’ It is sent 
to you merely as a preliminary decision of the Commission. 

“If you agree with this preliminary decision, you need take no 
action on this letter and at a later date the Commission will send 
to you a final determination that the appropriate payment is a 
value payment and also a preliminary decision on the amount of 
the value payment. There will be a right of appeal in respect of 
the final determination. 

** If, however, you feel that the war damage does not amount to 
* total loss’ under Section 7, the Commission is willing to consider 
any written arguments you may care to send to their Regional 
Office. It may be helpful to you to state that the question whether 
the war damage to your property does or does not amount to * total 
loss’ depends solely upon the statutory formula set out on the back of 
this letter. If, therefore, you wish to question this preliminary 
decision of the Commission, your written arguments should be 
directed towards showing that the cost of reinstating the property 
at prices current at 31 March 1939, would not be greater than the 
excess of (a) the value which the reinstated property would have 
had at that date over (b) the value of the property as a site with the 
damage not made good at that date. 

“If you pass this letter to a professional adviser or other agent 
to answer, it will be assumed that you have appointed him to deal 
on your behalf with all questions arising in connection with your 
claim and further correspondence will be addressed to him. The 
Commission feels that it should tell you that, while you may con- 
sider it desirable to employ a professional adviser, it has no power 
to repay his fee.” 

Right of Appeal 

I should like to underline one or two points about that docu- 
ment. First of all, it is not a final determination, and the right of 
appeal given by the statute does not arise on it but on a later 
document. We could have issued the final document straight away, 
but we took the view that it was unkind in war-time, and perhaps 
at any time, to issue a document which required notice of appeal 
to be sent in within 28 days or you would lose your remedies. 
Secondly, if there are cases where the decision should be altered, 
we give an opportunity for written argument and of putting the 
matter right without the expense to you or to us of an appeal. If 
the claimant has a professional adviser, I think it is not unreason- 
able for us to expect some help in the way of figures. We cannot 
make that request in cases where claimants do not seek professional 
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advice. because I do not think that the figures would be much use 
tous, but, where there is a professional adviser, we ask him to help 
us by saying what he thinks that the figures ought to be. If the 
claimant convinces us, we shall of course change our determina- 
tion. 

We have not imposed anv time limit for the sending in of written 
arguments, but it is obviously desirable that if you wish to send in 
such arguments you should do so as soon as you conveniently can. 

If the claimant does not convince us, or if he agrees with us and 
does not send in any written argument—and I think you will be 
surprised to find the very large numbers of cases in which there 
will be agreement—a further document will be sent, finally 
determining the total loss and provisionally giving the amount of 
the value payment. I would draw your particular attention to 
the fact that that document involves a decision within 28 days, on 
the total loss; otherwise you cannot go further. There will, 
however, be a further period of time for written argument on the 
amount of the value payment, and then a final determination of 
the amount of the value payment, and again a right of appeal from 
that final determination in 28 days. 

It is not correct to say that there is an appeal against total loss. 
The appeal is against the valuation figures, and I would draw 
your attention to the fact that such an appeal will be of no 
practical use unless it tips the scale against the cost figure. There 
are two figures which have to be compared, one cost and the other 
the difference between two values, in that formula. The difference 
between the two values is appealable to a referee, but the cost 
figure is not appealable to the referee. Let us assume that in the 
view of the Commission the cost figure is £200 higher than the 
difference between the two values. It is no use going to the referee 
and getting the latter figure up £100, because you will be no better 
off; you will merely have failed to clear the hurdle by the top 
rung instead of by the two top rungs. 

I should like to add that, with minor exceptions, those officers 
of the Commission who have made the provisional determination 
between total loss and the opposite have made it in complete 
ignorance of the claim made by the claimant and the form issued 
by the Commission. That is done deliberately, in order that a fair 
decision may be given, because it is clear that a great many claims 
are put in without a full knowledge of the Act. These decisions 
have been made regardless of whether the claimant has claimed 
total loss or not. 

There is a very important repercussion in the form ‘* Val. 1” 
on the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Acts. We have 
carefully considered our policy under those Acts. Decisions of the 
Commission affect rights under leases. Broadly speaking, we think 
that where it is a case of total loss, and there has been time for argu- 
ment and a final document has been issued saying that it is a total 
loss, that is the time to issue the determination under the Landlord 
and Tenant Acts, so that conditional notices of retention will 
become disclaimers and the parties will know where they are. 
That is the policy which we intend to pursue with regard to total 
loss. The form Val. 1 does not do that ; it is the later document 
which you will get which will do it. 


“Val. 3°’: Partial Loss 


I now come to the much more difficult case, where the pro- 
visional determination is not total loss. Here we are concerned 
with the document marked “‘ Val. 3,” and, to satisfy your curiosity, 
I may say that Val. 2 is merely an alternative form of Val. 1 for 
certain classes of property. In the very great majority of not total 
loss cases I have not the slightest doubt that the owner and his 
advisers know perfectly well that the damage is not a total loss. 
We are not, therefore, sending this document to every claimant. 

This is the document : 


“1, The description of the war damage to this property notified 
to the War Damage Commission suggested that the damage 
involved ‘ total loss.” The test for ‘ total loss’ as defined in the 
War Damage Act, 1943 (see extract on the back of this letter) does 
not, however, relate solely to the amount of the damage, and even 
complete destruction does not necessarily make a building a ‘ total 
loss’ under the Act. It now appears to the Commission after 
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inspection of the property that the war damage before (date of 
inspection) does not involve * total loss.’ 

“9, This letter means that the Commission will in due course 
pay a claim for the reasonable cost of making good the war damage 
to this proverty (a cost of works payment) after the works have been 
carried out 
UNLESS 

(a) the works have been carried out without first obtaining any 
necessary licences and consents—for example, building 
licence or planning consent. Your builder or professional 
adviser should be, able to tell you what is required. 

or (b) further war damage occurs or has occurred since the date 
mentioned in Para. 1.—If so, please treat this letter as 
cancelled and notify the further damage on form C.1 if you 
have not already done so 
or (c) any person who has notified the Commission of an interest 
in this property sends to the Regional Office, before works of 
making good are carried out, written arguments to show 
that the damage involves * total loss” (see Section 7 on the 
back). If you wish to send in such arguments, please do so 
as soon as possible, but it is unlikely to be to your advantage 
to do so unless you no longer have an interest in the property 
or wish that the damage should never be made good. 
‘3. The Commission can only pay a cost of works payment if 
the damage is in fact made good. If it becomes clear at any time 
or from any cause (including any planning or other statutory 
restriction) that all or some of the works to make good the war 
damage to this property will never be carried out, the Commission 
has power to make a value payment instead of a cost of works 
payment. 

** 4, This letter is not a formal ‘ determination’ by the Com- 
mission under the War Damage Act so as to bring into force the 
provisions of the Act as to appeal or under the Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) Acts. Such determinations where necessary 
will be issued later. 

** 5. If you have already disposed of your interest in the property 
(for example by sale, surrender, disclaimer) you should inform the 
Regional Office of the Commission, giving the date of the trans- 
action, so that the Commission may consider whether you still 
have any right to a war damage payment. If in future you dispose 
of your interest in a property which is not a ‘ total loss’ you may 
deprive yourself of any right to a war damage payment. You 
should take proper advice; before acting though the Commission 
has no power to repay you any fees which you may incur.” 


‘ 


Val. 3 looks fairly simple, but if you want a nice bit of work, 
try drafting that letter ! There are so many “ ifs’? and “ buts.” 
In the first place, we cannot ever say to anybody, “* You are 
entitled to a cost of works payment,” because the works may never 
be done. That is the first simple point. With a value payment, 
we can say, “ You are entitled to a value payment,”’ but we cannot 
do that here. Our object was to produce a document of real use 
to claimants, and which at the same time was not a formal 
determination, in cases where the claimant may wish to argue to 
the contrary of the letter. Since it gives the expectation of a cost 
of works payment I hope that this class will be very small. It 
ought to be only a few of those falling within paragraph 5 of the 
letter ; that is, those who no longer have an interest in the 
property. 

We are going to send that document to every single person who 
has notified war damage and has received from the Commission 
a * total loss ” claim form, a C.3, for example, and where we now 
wish to make it clear that it is not a ‘‘ total loss.” I hope that most 
of them will be pleased to receive it. It will be sent to every 
proprietary interest which has notified the damage to that 
property. 

We are not sending a document of our own volition for any 
other property which is not a total loss, but we shall be prepared 
in such cases to send a similar letter (called Val. 4) to anyone who 
asks us for it. Now, that may be a dangerous statement. First of 
all, I would remind you that every one of those persons will have 
received a cost of works claim form, or at any rate one of the pro- 
prietors of the property will have done so. Of course, a C.2 or 
other similar document is in no sense a determination by the 
Commission, and there may therefore be a number of cases where 
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claimants will be in genuine doubt and wish, for some good reason, 
to know definitely. In those cases, claimants can ask for a determi- 
nation, and will receive a letter similar to Val. 3. But I cannot 
emphasise too strongly that if people ask unreasonably answers 
will not be forthcoming for many, many months, to the prejudice 
of the comparatively few who really ought to know and to know 
now. I therefore ask you to limit requests for this information to 
really essential cases. In no case can the Commission undertake 
to give answers blindly for a large estate. 

I have been advised that this letter is a sufficient authority to 
those who are content to receive a cost of works payment and who 
are both legally able to carry out the works and in fact do so. 
Paragraph 4 says that it is not a final determination. There may 
be people who wish to urge that their property is 4 total loss, in 
which case they will have an opportunity for submitting written 
arguments, as I have explained, for a value payment. It is 
obviously very urgent that these cases should be brought to our 
attention as early as possible. 


Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act 

There may be cases where a formal determination is necessary 
for the purpose of the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act. 
We have had to consider our policy with regard to the powers 
under those Acts, and we have taken the view that in not-total-loss 
cases the policy should be the opposite of that in total loss cases, 
and that the conditional notices of retention should remain con- 
ditional until the various risks either of fresh bombing or of 
conversion into value payment are over. The possibility of further 
bombing and the possibility of converting the payment into a 
value payment are obvious examples of where complications 
could arise. If, however, all the proprietors in a property agree 
in writing to ask for a determination they can have it; but, 
having studied these rather complicated Sections, I would urge 
the need for caution. The determination cannot be reviewed 
once we have issued it. It is a decision enforcible in the courts. 
A tenant may find himself with a binding lease, an obligation to 
repair, and only a share of a value payment to do it with. We 
therefore think that the best thing to do is to keep the conditional 
notices of retention conditional when the property is not a total 
loss. 

It would have been very simple to say, ‘‘ We have now told 
everybedy who is a total loss ; everybody else is not.””. Unfortun- 
ately, we cannot do that. In a vast organisation of this kind it 
would be dangerous to say it. Some cases are not finished, and 
fresh bombing is happening everv day. The best thing that we 
can do, therefore, is to tell all those who obviously have to know, 
and invite the others to ask if they are in doubt ; but this objective 
—as I have already pointed out—will be defeated if too many ask. 
We shall do our best to adopt any further suggestions which are 
administratively practicable, but to deal with 2,750,000 properties 
with a staff of just over 2,200 means a huge job, and complicated 
documents such as Val. 3 ought not to be sent to every person 
who has lost a few tiles. 

The * public interest ’’ section, Section 20, provides that the 
Commission can be given directions from the Treasury on certain 
matters of public interest. When such a direction is received it is 
mandatory on the Commission to exercise any powers which they 
have to see that that public interest prevails. You can rely, I 
know, on the Treasury and on my fellow-Commissioners and my- 
self to do everything possible to see that directions are not received 
which produce obvious injustices, and in my opinion they cert- 
ainly have not done so up to now. The Commission has just 
received a new public interest direction of importance in relation 
to housing. 

The formula under Section 7 was intended to avoid a total loss 
in cases where the market value of the building, excluding the 
site, was as great as the cost of mending the war damage, except 
that where the building stood on an under-developed site the 
excess value of the site over that properly attributable to the build- 
ing on it was a debit from the market value. In other words, it 
was particularly intended to secure that good, modern, well-sited 
buildings were not designated as total loss. I am satisfied that the 
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strict application of the formula would produce that result in the 
very great majority of cases, and our experience of provisional 
classification has confirmed that view. But this Treasury direction 
empowers the Commission, in the public interest, to make a cost 
of works payment for certain classes of houses where the formula 
for a small number of houses in those classes might produce total 
loss answers. 


What is a House ? 

First of all, what is a house ? For the purpose of this direction, 
it has a very wide definition. In addition to ordinary dwelling- 
houses, it includes blocks of flats, tenements, and any building 
where no more than the ground floor and basement are used for 
purposes other than living accommodation, so that it includes all 
buildings with shops or business premises on the ground floor and 
nothing but dwelling accommodation above. Perhaps I should 
add that the Commission do not propose to count shacks as houses ! 

The effect of this new direction is that all houses erected after 
31 March 1914—that is, not more than 25 years old in March 
1939—and any houses erected earlier than 1914 which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, were immediately before the occur- 
rence of the damage structurally not less sound than when they 
were erected, and in design, layout and amenities reasonably 
similar to post-1914 houses of the same type—may be the subject 
of a cost of works payment by the Commission, whatever the ex- 
tent of the war damage. Secondly, the Commission is in effect 
authorised to ignore excess site values in the case of other reason- 
ably decent houses except where the value of the site for re- 
development would exceed three-quarters of the market value of 
the house plus the site. In other words, small excesses of site value 
for purposes other than housing can be ignored in those cases 
to produce the greater likelihood of a cost of works answer, but 
where the excess value is three-quarters or more of the total value 
of the house and the site, the strict formula must be applied. 

Let me repeat the effect of it. On houses which were not more 
than 25 years old in 1939, and on all houses older than that of 
equivalent soundness, design and layout to the general post-1914 
standard, a cost of works payment can be made whatever the 
damage ; and certain other houses have the advantage of avoid- 
ing the drawback under the stutory formula of excess site value 
for redevelopment. 


Hard Cases 

There is, however, as there should be, one very important 
exception. It would be wrong to make a cost of works payment in 
those cases where the owner of a proprietory interest would suffer 
injustice, and the Commission is not to apply this direction where 
‘*‘in the opinion of the Commission the exercise of such powers 
in any particular case would involve injustice to any person 
interested in the question of the kind of payment.”? There seem 
to us to be two obvious classes of such persons. There is first of all 
the person who has disclaimed his lease on the faith of receiving 
a value payment because the property was a total loss, and secondly 
there is the person who has sold his property on similar faith. 
If a cost of works payment were made, neither of those persons 
would, unless their contract had been very cleverly drawn, receive 
any war damage payment. In these cases, therefore, the property 
will be carefully tested under the formula, and, if the formula 
produces a total loss answer, the Commission will reverse its 
preliminary decision and determine a total loss and a value pay- 
ment. It is in regard to those cases in particular that I would draw 
attention to paragraphs 2 (c) and 5 in Val. 3. 

I would emphasise also that the benefit of this direction which 
I have quoted to you has in fact been given in all those cases 
where we are issuing a preliminary classification, and therefore it 
is for the claimant to point out to us the injustice referred to in 
that direction. I think you will agree that we cannot know that 
to start with. I have, however, given that promise—not that it is 
necessary, because the direction covers it—but if there is any 
injustice we expect to be told, and we will then review the case 
and put it through the formula and find out whether under the 
formula it is or is not a total loss. Where the formula does not 
produce a total loss the Commission, even if it wished to do so, has 
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no power to do anything to help ; it cannot help a disclaimed 
lessee or a vendor when the property is not a total loss under the 
formula. Even if we were to alter it to a value payment, the value 
payment would go to the landlord or to the purchaser, and would 
not help the disclaimed lessee or the vendor. 

I have heard it argued that the change in the formula brought 
about by the Amending Act of 1943 has altered the result under 
the formula. This may be so, although I think that the case is not 
common ; but whether it is true or not I am certain that no one 
here to-day can say that under the original formula a case was a 
certain total loss whereas it is now not a total loss. I doubt very 
much indeed whether anybody in this room is prepared to say 
that he has in any case in those circumstances advised a client to 
disclaim or sell. 

Apparently it is necessary to give this warning: the Com- 
mission has not among its many powers any power to correct a 
foolish sale contract or a foolish disclaimer. It is very common 
for us to receive letters asking us to vary sale contracts or to vary 
leases, but, thank heaven, we have not yet been given that power ! 

There may, of course, be other cases of prejudice which will be 
considered on their merits as they arise, but, broadly speaking, 
I am sure that the vast majority of claimants will be delighted to 
hear of this power which has been given to the Commission. It 
is far better to have a piece of paper such as Val. 3, to say that the 
property is not a total loss and will in all probability attract a 
cost of works payment, than to have another piece of paper saying 
that the property is a total loss, with the possibility that a condi- 
tion may be attached to the receipt of the value payment that the 
value payment must be used to build a building. I refer to Section 
20 (3) (a). 

Sales of Property 

That brings me to say a few words about sales of property. In 
my view one of the things which your profession must originate 
from now on is the proper method of selling and the proper 
amount at which to sell war damaged properties which are in 
receipt of Val. 3. The purchaser will buy with the benefit of that 
piece of paper, and with the thought that he will receive a cost of 
works payment at the right time, or, at the worst, if planning or 
some other reason forces it, he will receive a value payment. I 
want to emphasise that. If, after the receipt of Val. 3, the payment 
is converted into a value payment, either in the public interest 
under Section 20, or by réason of a notice to treat under Section 
14, or, if the war damage is not made good, under Section 13, 
that ‘‘ converted value payment ” (which is the phrase we use in 
the office as a matter of convenience) goes in all cases to the owner 
at the time of the conversion, and not to the owner at the time of 
the bomb. Such a purchaser, therefore, ought always to buy, 
and, what is more important, the vendor ought always to sell, at 
a price not less than the undamaged 1939 market value. At the 
best, the purchaser will receive the full cost of restoring his 
property, and at the worst he will receive from us the full differ- 
ence between the market value of the property at March 1939, 
and the value of the property in its damaged condition at the 
same date, and in either case he will have the site. 
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The position of someone who receives Val. 1, the total loss form, 
is, of course, entirely different. We now call that an “ original 
value payment.” In that case the value payment will be paid to 
the owner at the time of the bomb, and in those cases it seems to 
me to be wise to buy and sell at the damaged value only, unless 
you obtain the consent of the Commission to an assignment. 

I will try to sum up the position. I think that any person who 
still has an interest in his property at the date when he receives 
Val. 3 would always be foolish to ask the Commission to recon- 
sider its decision and determine a total loss. He will either wish 
to retain his interest or wish to get rid of it. If he retains his interest, 
the prospective right to a cost of work payment, or at worst a 
value payment, is presumably better than a right to a value pay- 
ment. If, however, he wishes to sell, it is equally clear that he 
can sell for a better price with Val. 3 than with Val. 1, or at any 
rate at no worse a price. I am hopeful, therefore, that the only 
people who may be worried by the receipt of Val. 3 are those who 
have disposed of their interest in the property before they get that 
form ; and I have promised those people that if they will tell us of 
this their cases shall be reviewed and put through the formula 
strictly and, if the result is total loss, the decision shall be reversed. 


Section 13: Damage Not Made Good 

I want to say a word or two about Section 13, the section which 
deals with the case where the damage is not in fact made good. 
This is an important section, because it provides the power of 
changing to a converted value payment notwithstanding any 
previous determination, so that it is not too late in proper cases, 
after receiving Val. 3, to get it turned into a value payment under 
Section 13. I fully realise that there will be a large number of 
cases where, notwithstanding the power of the Commission to 
make a cost of works payment, the damage will not be made good, 
or the property will be redeveloped for a different type of building. 
As and when that position becomes clear in any particular case 
the Commission will be prepared to act under this section ; but, 
as I have already said, the value payment will go to the owner at 
that time. 

We do not, however, propose to rush into the use of this section 
before it is necessary. If ail the proprietors agree that the property 
should be redeveloped by a different type of building, or if it is 
agreed that the property shall remain an open space, or the like. 
applications can be made, and will be dealt with as soon as we can 
deal with them. The Commission, however, is not prepared at 
the moment to accede to applications which merely state that the 
owner is not interested in the building, has bought another 
property, and does not care tuppence what happens. It may be 
that that building ought to be rebuilt by somebody else, and it 
seems to be quite easy for that claimant, as I have already ex- 
plained, with the advantage of the possession of Val. 3, to sell the 
property on better, or at least on as good, terms as if he had a value 
payment declared. I may be wrong about this, and only experi- 
ence can show ; but I think it is right to say that at the moment, 
and until we know more, the Commission is not prepared to 
convert into a value payment under Section 13 without some 
knowledge of what will be done to the property. 


FORTHCOMING A.S.B. LECTURES 


The A.S.B. continuing its series of Lectures on new scientific 
development in building of interest to Architects has now arranged 
the following :— 


Saturday, February 5, 1944 


1. New developments in the design of welded frames. By Mr. 
Ramsay Moon, B.A., M.I.Struct.E., M.1I.W. 
2. New developments in the design of Structural Timber. Mr. P. O. 


Reece, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. & Cy. E. 
Saturday, February 12, 1944 


1. New developments in the design of Concrete Formwork. Mr. C. 
Parry, D.F.C., M.I.Struct.E. 

2. The influence of new developments in construction on Architectural 
design. 


Mr. M. Hartland Thomas, M.A. [F.] 


CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF 
ARCHITECTURAL APPRECIATION IN SCHOOLS 
On January 6, 1944, the R.I.B.A. is holding a Conference to 

consider the teaching of architectural appreciation in schools. 
Invitations have been sent to educationists representative of 
national organisations and to others especially interested. The 
President will welcome those attending the Conference and Mr. 
Basil M. Sullivan, C.I.E., O.B.E. [F.], Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Teaching of Architectural Appreciation in Schools, 
will preside. Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, M.C. ]F.], will be the 
principal speaker. 

In conjunction with the Conference there will be an exhibition 
of school children’s work which relates to the subject and a display 
of books on architecture and planning suitable for teachers and 
pupils. 

The Conference will take place at 66, Portland Place, W.1. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF RECONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


By NIKOLAI KOLLY 
Member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Architects 


Before the war in the Soviet Union years of peaceful creative 
work under the Stalin five-year plans had been marked by large- 
scale building operations as a substantial contribution to the rise 
in the national standard of living. 


Houses and public buildings and whole cities had been built 
throughout the country, and thousands of architects, builders and 
engineers had been employed. When the war came this building 
activity continued in the vast interior territories, in the Urals, in 
Siberia and in the flourishing cities of the Asian republics where 
new industrial centres and even new cities were built beyond 
enemy reach. Now the same activity is extended in the wake of 
the Red Armies throughout the liberated western areas and in all 
the hundreds of towns and villages which the Germans have 
deliberately demolished and left in ruins. Wast new and urgent 
problems arise for Soviet architects in the restoration of these 
towns and villages which must be rebuilt not only with the utmost 
speed but to be more beautiful and in every way better than they 
were before. 

The Council of the Peoples Commissars has set up a Committee 
on Architecture, under the chairmanship of Arkady Mordvinov, 
to control the building activities of all the organisaticns and 
institutions involved in reconstruction work. All urban planning 
and the design of building projects is subject to the Committee’s 
approval and the Committee is also responsible for the actual 
carrying out of projects. To the individual architect the Com- 
mittee is in the position of guardian and ally in the realisation of 
his creative design. 

The question of the production of well-designed standards for 
housing and for other mass-produced building is regarded as of 
special importance, but not without reference to local conditions. 
In town planning particular attention is being paid to climatic 
and topographical peculiarities and local building customs and 
traditions. The Committee has been charged with the task of 
preparing the basic standards and will have final supervisory 
authority when works are carried out by other bodies and indi- 
viduals. 

Another matter directly affecting the quality of the architecture 
and the decorative work involved is the quality of the materials 
and the organisation of the materials production. The architect’s 
design may be excellent, but impossible of effective execution if the 
materials are lacking or faulty. Thus the Committee has also the 
duty of supervising materials standards. 


The scale of pre-war building production will be exceeded in 
the near future, and big demands will be made on all sections of 
the building professions and the building trade workers necessita- 
ting a planned distribution of technical services, studio and craft 
workshops. This also is part of the Committee’s duty. 


Scientific research is under the supreme authority of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Architecture which has direct representa- 
tion on the Committee. 


The Committee also is responsible for the direction and super- 
vision of architectural and building arts education. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the training of artists and craftsmen, including 
sculptors, mural painters, wood carvers, etc., to work in association 
with the architects. The restoration of ancient monuments de- 
stroyed by the ruthless brutality of the German Fascists is another 
task within the Committee’s authority. 

To give effect to the Committee’s policies the various Republics 
and the cities of Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev have formed 
architectural departments under their regional and _ provincial 
Soviets. Local control is assured by the appointment of Chief 
City Architects in many cities who will work under the Com- 


mittee’s supervision and will thus have authority derived directly 
from the central State ‘organisation. 


In their restoration of the cities and buildings destroyed by the 
vandalism of the Germans the architects of the U.S.S.R. have as 
their aim the creation of a Soviet architecture in every way worthy 
of their country. 


Poganking Palaty, a merchant’s house, Pskov destroyed. 


The Walls of the Joseph Volokolamsk Monastery—largely burnt-out. 
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SOVIET BUILDINGS 
IN THE WAR 


Part of the hospital at Yasnaya Polyana 
—Tolstoy’s home—burned by the Germans. 


Gostiny Dvor in Kaluga. 


The New Jerusalem Monastery, Istra. 
The *‘ tent” of the Rotunda, designed 
by Rastrelli, before and after its use by 
the Germans as an ammunition dump. 
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Correspondence 


REVISION OF BUILDING BYE-LAWS 
HEIGHTS OF ROOMS 


Bedford Hotel, Llandudno. 
7 December, 1943. 
The Editor, THe JOURNAL OF THE R.I.B.A. 
Dear Sir, 

Not long since a letter appeared in The Times emanating, I 
think, from Mr. C. Williams-Ellis, advocating a revision of Local 
Authorities Building Bye-Laws. He suggested that the rules 
governing the heights of rooms in cottages should be altered to 
allow heights of 7 ft., and he contends, rightly I think, that such 
a revision would do much to correct the bad proportions caused 
by the present heights insisted upon and that in addition an 
economy in time of erection, labour and materials would be 
effected. 

I should also like to see abolished any insistence of the party 
wall being carried above the roof. ” 

It is much to be hoped that the appropriate Committee of the 
Institute who are dealing with post-war planning, will bear these 
points in mind and consider them. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Tapper [F.]. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION OF A LIMITED LIFE 


Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Carfax, Oxford. 
4 December, 1943. 
The Editor, THE JOURNAL OF THE R.I.B.A. 
Dear Sir, 

Messrs. Harrison and Albery should beware of the figurative. 
The man with a red flag walking in front of the early motor-car 
was a wise man and appreciated the fact, now so abundantly 
shown by our present disaster, that machinery is dangerous and 
may become deadly. 

All planning, road planning or economic planning, has only 
one object to see that machinery is beneficial and not disastrous. 
The basic fact is that man is a tool-using animal and has always 
found his greatest happiness, culture and self-realisation in the 
handcrafts. Leave no place for these and in the midst of material 
wealth you have left him spiritually impoverished. ‘‘ Labour- 
saving ” is based on the illusion that you can “ save” time, you 
cannot save time—you can only spend it, the only question is— 
what on ? 

Yours truly, 
T. Lawrence Date [F.]. 


Obituary 


T. R. MILBURN [F.] 


T. R. Milburn [F.] died at his home in Sunderland in his 81st 
year on the 5th instant. 

In 1897 he and his brother, the late William Milburn [F.], 
entered into partnership, the firm being known as William and 
T. R. Milburn. é 

The practice is being carried on by Lieut. Colonel Wm. Mil- 
burn [F.] and Major Stanley Milburn [{F.] who have been in the 
partnership for some years. 

T. R. Milburn was a pupil of Messrs. Tillman of Sunderland 
and Jater on worked for the Liverpool Corporation on one of their 
earliest Flat building schemes. 

He was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A., in 1887, and a 
Fellow in 1904. ; 

During his long and active career he was connected with many 
large architectural undertakings, amongst which were—Sunder- 
land Children’s Hospital ; Sunderland Police Courts and Fire 
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Station; Theatres for Moss Empires at Sunderland, Cardiff 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the Dominion Theatre, 
London; also many Hospitals, Schools, Housing schemes, 
Commercial and Factory Buildings. 

He served on the R.I.B.A. Council for several years, and was a 
Vice-President in 1925-26; he was President of the Norther 
Architectural Association in 1921-22, and for many years up to 
the time of his death he was a Member of Council. He was also 
Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference 1925-27. 

“ T. R.,” as he was familiarly known, was a big man physically 
and mentally ; a sterling character, with strong but genial per- 
sonality, ever ready to help and give counsel on matters for 
consideration. 

Always keenly interested in the welfare and advancement of 
the profession, he devoted much of his energies unstintingly to 
this end. The advancement of the Profession in Education and 
Practice always had his keen support and he was mainly respon- 
sible for forming the branches of the Northern Architectural 
Association on Tees-side and in Cumberland. Indeed, he was the 
** Father ” of the Branches. 

He acted as Assessor in several important Competitions, and 
his services as an Arbitrator were always in demand. 

T. R. was a “* man o’ pairts ” and his social contacts were mani- 
fold, but he could always be relied upon to come to an Architec- 
tural meeting of Council even if it meant a considerable distance 
to travel and inconvenience to himself. 

The Profession generally has lost a stalwart, and the Northern 
Architectural Association in particular will miss his guidance, 
genial personality and ever-ready help to give a hand in matters 
small or large. 

R. N. M. 


T. TALIESIN REES 


Liverpool Architects and the Liverpool Architectural Society 
have suffered a grievous loss by the death of T. Taliesin Rees who, 
for a period of some fifty years, played a prominent part in the 
advancement of Architecture in the area. A man of outstanding 
personality he was known to his fellow architects and other 
friends as ‘* T.T.,”” which is some indication of the affection in 
which he was held by all. For many years he was Architect to the 
Birkenhead Education Committee and responsible for most of the 
Council Schools in that town. At the time of his death he was, in 
association with his partner Richard Holt, completing Brockhall 
Asylum, near Blackburn, designed for the Lancashire County 
Council. Much of the Domestic work he carried out is to be found 
in Cheshire, all of which had quality and character. A Past 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society, he took an active 
interest in all its proceedings, his sound judgment being highly 
valued. As local representative for the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society he took infinite pains to investigate every case with 
patience and sympathy, and there must be many beneficiaries 
who have reason to be grateful to him. 

T. T. had a judicial mind coupled with imagination and fore- 
sight. He had varied interests outside his profession resulting in a 
wide experience of men and contributing to his remarkable gifts 
as counsellor, as many can confirm. It should always be remem- 
bered that as a young man he was one of the pioneer group of 
Liverpool Architects who first conceived the idea that Liverpool 
should possess a School of Architecture. 

A keen golfer, and Past Captain of the Wallasey Golf Club, he 
may be said to have played almost to his last hour, he was on the 
links a week before he died. He was justly proud of the achieve- 
ment of going round the course in 73 on his seventy-third birthday, 
and to commemorate the event presented the St. David’s Cup to 
the Club for competition on St. David’s Day. His enthusiasm for 
the game will be remembered by the architects and builders who 
played in the Annual Golf Competition which he initiated and 
furthered until war interfered with a gathering that did so much 
to cement a wider understanding between the profession and the 
Local Builders’ Association. Born of Welsh parents he was proud 
of the Principality, and was armed with a repertoire of Welsh 
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stories he loved to tell, with all the native atmosphere. Although 
Birkenhead was his birthplace he spent some years of childhood 
in Wales and so acquired a proficiency with the Welsh language 
which he fostered and preserved throughout his life. 

He touched life at many points, and in addition to his business, 
which was always paramount, he had various interests to occupy 
his spare time and his leisure. In his young days he was a keen 
cricketer and a more than average skater, and towards middle 
age, by sheer determination, taught himself to play golf to a de- 
gree of such proficiency that for a time he played off scratch. He 
was a wise magistrate and studied to preserve a balanced judgment 
always tempered with mercy. He had a Welshman’s innate love 
of music and would doubtless have excelled as a performer if other 
interests had not absorbed his leisure, but without doubt books 
were his greatest hobby. Rarely was he to be seen without some 
form of literature to relieve the tedium of travel on journeys long 
and short. He acquired through the years a considerable and 
varied library, and it was his great delight to lend a treasured 
volume to any friend likely to appreciate it. In youth and middle 
age he was a keen dry-fly fisherman and his “‘ fishing ”’ library 
was extensive until, in later years, he began its dispersal. 


Of T. T. Rees it can be truly said that he ‘‘ warmed both hands at 


the fire of life.” 
GILBERT FRASER. 
Otis D. BLack. 


HARRY WILLIAM ROBERTS [HON. 4.] 


We regret to record the death, in his g2nd year, of Mr. H. W. Roberts, 
‘known to many architects as the author of several valuable text books 
on architectural drawing and perspective which were published 
anonymously as R’s Method .. .” 

Mr. Roberts, who was born in the year following the Great Exhibition, 
1852, started his career as an architect as a pupil in the office of J. H. 
and E. Dyer of Alton, Hants ; later he sat for one of the ** Voluntary 
Examinations in Architecture,” which were held by the R.I.B.A. in 
the days before the regular qualifying examinations were held. 

After a time away from architecture as an industrial designer he re- 
turned to the profession towards the end of the nineteenth century as 
Surveyor to the counties of Stamford and Warrington, and took into 
partnership ‘Thomas Gordon and later J..W. Simpson [A.]. His son, 
Mr. A. L. Roberts [F.], now Hampshire County Architect, was articled 
to Roberts & Simpson. H. W. Roberts r¢tired from practice about 1900 
to devote himself to a close study of drawing and sketching and to write 
the books by which he is best known. 

From his schooldays he had combined considerable ability as a 
draughtsman with a deep enthusiasm for the art and practice of sketch- 
ing, he also possessed abilities, rare in an artist, as a mathematician. 
This combination of talents and interest set the character of his creative 
thinking and work which was largely concerned with the mathematical 
and geometrical analysis of art and natural forms and the application 
of the principles elucidated by his analysis in the processes of creative 
designing. 

He lectured and taught extensively, including among his pupils units 
of the army during the last war, whom he lectured on perspective and 
panorama sketching. 

In the period of his career between his architectural pupilage and the 
end of the century he achieved some distinction as a decorative artist, 
after having been a pupil of Dr. Christopher Dresser, working for part 
of the time as a designer of lace for Nottingham, but also producing 
from his London studio designs for carpets, wall-papers, glass and tiles. 

In 1938 he was elected an Honorary Associate of the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Roberts lived to a ripe old age, healthy and vigorous to the very 
end, happy at having completed, in his last weeks, the manuscript of his 
last book, a study of ** Rhythmic Designing,” which is copiously illus- 
trated by his own drawings. 


WALTER E. TROKE 


The Times, on Armistice Day, contained the sad, announcement that 
Lieut. W. E. Troke, R.N.V.R., was missing, presumed dead, in October 
1943. 

Walter Edmund Troke, whose home was at Southampton, became a 
Student R.I.B.A. in 1925, and was just beginning to build up a practice 
in London, when war broke out. 

His greatest interest was in old buildings ; in their cause he rendered 
consistently valuable services to the S.P.A.B. as one of its most active 
members of the Committee. 
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He was a “‘ discovery ”’ of the late A. R. Powys and he had gradually 
developed into one in whom the Society could place the utmost confi- 
dence in his treatment of ancient buildings, whether damaged by the 
normal process of decay or, more recently, by enemy action. 

He was a great enthusiast and as efficient as he was modest ; he was 
ever ready to journey far and wide to inspect and report for the Com- 
mittee, and by his untimely death the S.P.A.B. has lost one of its best 
friends sincerely mourned by all who knew him. 


Notes 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1942 


The 1942 Ministry of Health Annual Report deals with housing 
more extensively than in the previous war-time reports. The 
first consideration during the year, as in previous war years, 
has been the prompt execution of first-aid repairs to houses 
damaged by enemy action. The total number of houses so re- 
paired up to March 31, 1943, was 2,500,000, while well over 
1,000,000 have received more extensive repairs. 

It is pointed out that, as a result of the interruption of building, 
the continued shortage of labour and materials, loss of accom- 
modation through war damage, and large movements of popula- 
tion, “* the housing position is indeed serious, and a vast amount 
of work is required to bring housing conditions up even to the 
standard of 1939, a standard by no means as high as that aimed 
at before the war broke out. The crux of the matter is labour and 
materials, supplies of which are still very limited, and which have 
to meet many other pressing calls. The quantities which can be 
set aside for housing are hardly sufficient to ease the worst of the 
deficiencies. 

‘* Despite the size and the intensity of the need, the policy im- 
posed on the Ministry has continued to be to secure the best use 
of existing accommodation and to use the limited amount of 
available labour for repairs in such a way as to keep the largest 
possible number of dwellings habitable on a wartime standard—a 
standard considerably below what would be tolerated under peace- 
time conditions. 

** It would be emphasised, however, that this policy of making 
the best use of existing accommodation has enabled movements of 
population, on a scale never known before, to be made smoothly 
and with but little recourse to new building. In this way, it has 
been a most important contribution to the war effort, by the 
saving of labour and materials which would otherwise have had 
to be diverted from essential work.” 

The Report also deals with repair of badly damaged houses, 
essential maintenance work, the rural housing scheme, post-war 
plans, and rent restriction. 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS RECORD 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PRESERVATION AND UsE oF NEGATIVES OF 
CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 


Since its inception in 1941, the National Buildings Record has 
been concerned with records of historic buildings, especially in 
view of the possibilities of damage by enemy action. It is intended, 
however, that when the Record comes to be established on a 
peace-time basis, it shall cover the whole range of English archi- 
tecture and make available, for students and the public, illustra- 
tions of contemporary as well as ancient buildings. In considering 
such an extension to the Record’s work, it is apparent that 
collaboration between the N.B.R. and the architectural press 
would be of the greatest value. 

In normal times a first-class record of contemporary architecture 
is regularly compiled on the initiative of the professional press. 
Highly qualified photographers are engaged on this work, but the 
negatives, after being retained by the photographers for a limited 
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period, are destroyed. After a few years, only the published half- 
tone reproductions and a few worn file prints survive. 


The N.B.R. has already approached the Institute of British 
Photographers and several individual architectural photographers 
with a view to reaching a general agreement as to the regular 
purchase of selected architectural negatives by the N.B.R. 


There remains, however, the question of the use of these copy- 
right negatives by the N.B.R. The following suggestions are out- 
lined merely for comment and discussion. 


1. The N.B.R. shall, under an agreement with each newspaper, 
be permitted to supply prints, at the Director’s discretion, 
to those who require them, at standard prices determined 


by the Record. 
2. Each print supplied shall be marked with the name of the 


copyright holder, and the words “‘ not to be reproduced 
without the written permission of a 


3. The responsibility of the N.B.R. for infringement of copy- 
right shall not extend beyond the marking of prints in this 
way. 

4. All questions relating to reproduction fees shall be settled 
between the purchaser of the print and the copyright-holder. 


It is anticipated that prints would be asked for chiefly by 
architectural and other students and by educational and propa- 
gandist bodies. Requests for reproduction in the form of slides 
may be frequent, but it would only be practicable for the N.B.R. 
to make slides where the copyright holder had given a general 
consent for this to be done. 


The objects of the N.B.R. in initiating these proposals are, first, 
to secure the conservation of a representative number of archi- 
tectural negatives of new buildings and, second, to provide a 
public service for which there is an obvious need and which should 
tend greatly to promote architectural studies. It is appreciated 
that in the case of copyright negatives handled by the N.B.R. the 
copyright-holder would be making a sacrifice if the prints did not 
pass through his hands ; but it must be remembered that the vast 
majority of the negatives concerned would be destroyed if they 
were not purchased by the N.B.R., negatives being the absolute 
property of the photographers concerned. 


The proposals outlined above are of a tentative nature but it 
would be extremely helpful to have some indication of the extent 
of collaboration which may be anticipated from the copyright 
owners concerned. 


TEACHING APPOINTMENT VACANT 


The Head of the Northern Polytechnic School of Architecture 
will be pleased to hear from members who are interested in teach- 
ing appointments. 


In the near future, it may be decided to appoint either part- 
time or full-time teachers of Design and teachers to specialise in 
Working Drawings, Materials and Specifications. It is also 
expected that further appointments will be made towards the end 
of 1944 and after the cessation of hostilities. These appointments 
may be either temporary or permanent. 


Those who are interested in such appointments and would like 
further information as to salary and other conditions of employ- 
ment are invited to communicate with the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road, 
London, N.‘7. 


BUILDING CONGRESS 


A full verbatim report of the Building Congress, held in July, at 
the Central Hall, London, S.W.1, is available from the Building 
Industries National Council, 110, Bickenhall Mansions, London, 
W.1. The price is 6s. 6d. post free. The number of copies now 
remaining for sale is very limited, and in view of the heavy demand 
for copies from other sources it is thought that professional prac- 
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titioners would like to know that these few copies are still avail- 
able. 


CHADWICK PRIZE ESSAY 


The Chadwick Trustees have awarded the first prize in their 
recent competition for an essay on architectural engineering and 
administrative principles relative to sanitation and hygiene which 
should be observed in the replanning arrangements of war- 
devastated areas to Mr. A. F. Russell [A.], A.M.T.P.I., Planning 
Assistant in the Fulham Borough Engineer and Surveyor’ s 
Department. We hope to publish the greater part of Mr. Russell’s 
essay in a forthcoming issue of the JOURNAL. 


RAILWAY BUILDINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Minister of Transport of the South African Government has 
decided to entrust the design of the new Railway Station and Divisional 
Offices at Cape Town, Durban, and Port Elizabeth, to architects in 
private practice and has appointed Mr. C. P. Walgate [4.], Mr. J. 
Wallace Paton [F.], and Mr. F. Owen Eaton [F.], to act as consultants 
to the Administrations Officers in connection with the designs of the 
new stations. 


APPOINTMENTS & ELECTIONS 


Mr. Basil Ionides [F.], has been appointed High Sheriff of the 
County of Sussex for 1944. 


Mr. W. H. Ansell [F.], has been elected Master of the Art Workers’ 


Guild. 


Mr. Norman Keep [F.], head of the Senior Day School and Evening 
Building Department, L.C.C. School of Building, Brixton, S.W.4, 
has been appointed head of the Department of Architecture and 
Building in the Municipal College, Southend. The Department is 
recognised by the R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Thomas Sharp [L.] has been appointed Town Planning Con- 
sultant to the cities of Durham and Exeter. He is head of the Town 
Planning Department of the School of Architecture, King’s College 
(University of Durham), and latterly has been Senior Research Officer 
in the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 


PROF. CLAUDE BATLEY COMMEMORATION FUND 


Professor Claude Batley [A.] retired last March from the Professorship 
of Architecture in the Government School of Art, Bombay, which he 
had held for more than 19 years. “The Bombay School is the only one in 
India recognised by the R.I.B.A. as providing exemption from the 
Final Examination. 


At a public meeting of his past and present students and well-wishers 
it was resolved that a fund should be collected to commemorate his 
work. A representative Executive Committee was appointed to carry 
out the aims and objects of the resolutions and an amount of over 
Rs..17,000/- has so far been collected. |The fund will be used to supply 
a number of annual prizes in certain subjects to students of the School, 
a. design prize for the Government Diploma Examination in Architecture 
and yearly contributions to the libraries of the School and the Indian 
Institute of Architects for building up a reference and a loan section 
respectively of books in his name. . 


Contributions can still be made, and should be sent by “‘ bank draft ” 
to the Professor Claude Batley Commemoration Fund, c/o The Indian 
Institute of Architects, Prospect Chambers Annex, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 


SAWDUST-CEMENT 


In a recently published Note from the Information Bureau of the 
Building Research Station, reference was made to a unit used in the 
Ministry of Works Standard Hut. It was quoted as an example of 
designing so that the units are allowed some freedom of movement. 


The wording has given the impression that this wall panel unit was 
designed by the Directorate of Constructional Design of the Ministry 
of Works and in view of.the wide publicity given to the Note it is desired 
to make appropriate acknowledgments and remove any possible cause 
for misapprehension. 


In the course of discussion with representatives of the sawdust cement 
industry, the Directorate of Constructional Design suggested and 
illustrated the principle of the free sliding unit but the actual design of 
the unit finally adopted in the Standard Hut was produced by Messrs. 
Maycrete Sales, Limited, of Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1943-44—I (continued) 


SURVEYING 
Hieeins (A. L.) 
*Elementary surveying. 
83”. iv +156 pp. Lond., &c.: 
1943. 6s. 
TOPOGRAPHY 


526.9 


Longmans, Green. 
R. & P.. (4). 


Wyness (FENTON) 
Decside [Aberdeenshire]. 


gt (41-1) 
Phases of the valley, with brief historical 


notes. 
7”. (iv) +62 pp. Aberdeen: W. & W. Lindsay. 
1943. 38. R. 
gi (41.1 A) 
Aberdeen. Phases of the city with brief historical notes. 
7”. (iv) + 62 pp. Aberdeen: Lindsay. 1942. 2s.6d. R. 
Inf. file gt (42) : 711.4 (064) 


SocIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BuILDINGS and others 
The Continuity of the English town exhibition . . . St. Martin’s 
School of Art, @c. [Aims, list of lectures, &c.] 
3 leaflets, var. sizes. 1943. Presented. 
gt (42.48 B) + 711.4—163 (42.48 B) 
CapBurRY Bros. Ltd., Bournville 
*Our Birmingham. The B— of our forefathers and the B— of our 
grandsons. 
Reprint, with revision note. 7” x 9”. 52 pp. + double pl. 
Bournville : Cadbury ; Bickley: Univ. of Lond. Press. 
1943. Is. R. (2). 
gt (42.67 C) 
(Benham’s G— to 


Benuam (Sir W. GurRNEy) 
Guide to Colchester and history of the town. 
C— Ge., cover title.) 
ed. 7}”. (i) + 176+ (3) pp. Colchester : 
Benham. 1941. Is. 
Presented by Mr. Kenneth C. Scarff \L.}. 
1925 ed. already in Library. 
MARSDEN (CHRISTOPHER) gt (47 L) : 7-034 (47) 
Palmyra of the north. ‘The first days of St. Pete rsburg. 
Lond.: Faber & Faber. 
1942. 16s. R. 


83”. 280 pp. + pls. 
9! (74/79) + 72-03 (74/79) 
U.s.: Works ProGress ADMINISTRATION—-FEDERAL WRITERS’ 
Progect, later [FeEpeERAL Works AGENCY]: PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION—WRITERS) PROGRAM (or PROJECT), for 
[various State bodies] 
American guide series. [Containing chapters on architecture. 
8”. N.Y. or Boston: (var. pubrs., or O.U.P.). 1937-43- 
(State vols. $3.00, city vols. $2.50 or $3.50.) 
Presented by the American Institute of Architects. 
{States :—] 


California New York state 
Connecticut Pennsylvania 
Maine Texas 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan 


[Cities :—] 
New Orleans San Francisco 
New York city Washington, D.C, 
Each individually catalogued under the main author above and second author. 
PLANNING, RECONSTRUCTION (physical and sociological) 
71 : 3 arch files 
TownroE (B. 71:3 + 69.08 : 940.5344 
The Building of a new Britain. The building industries’ responsi- 
bility tor reconstruction. (Building Industries National Council.) 
Revised ed. pam. g9}”. Lond. 1943. 
Presented by the Council. 
71 : 3 arch files 
Royan ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA 
Planning the Canada of tomorrow. By Gordon McL. Pitts. 
pam. 7” 54’. np. [1943] R. 
With Memorandum on post-war planning, leaflet, 63” 
[1943], inserted. 
71 : 3 arch files 
AMERICAN Society OF ENGINEERS (73) 
Post-war construction. Planning now will safeguard national 
economy in critical transition period. 
dupl. typescript. 11”. 1943. Presented. 
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Gurkinp (E. A.) I 
Creative demobilisation. 
social reconstruction.) 


: 3) 355-24 


7 
(International library of sociology and 


+ Fit. 
Vol. i, Principles of national planning ; by E. A. G—. Vol. ii, 
Case studies in national planning ; E. A.G—,ed. [By various authors. ] 
2 vols. 84”. Lond.: Kegan Paul. 1943. each £1 1s. R. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, GARDENS 

Joap (C. E. M.) 711 
An Old countryside for new people. (Design for Britain Series, 2.) 
pam. 84”. Lond.: Dent. [1942.] 6d. R. 
MANSBRIDGE (JOHN) 711 

Here comes tomorrow. (Design for Britain series : special.) 
pam. 84”. Lond.: Dent. [1942 or -43.] 1s. 3d. R. 
711 
OxrorD : NUFFIELD COLLEGE: SocIAL RECONSTRUCTION SURVEY 
*Britain’s town and country pattern. A summary of the Barlow, 
Scott, and Uthwatt reports. Prepared by the N— C— Gc. (Re- 

building Britain series, No. 2.) 

84”. 111 pp. + front. Lond.: Faber & Faber. 
1943. 2s. Gd. R. & P. (2). 


711 (058) + 711.4—163 (058) 
PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION YEAR Book 
——. 1943. F. J. Osborn, advisory ed. 
[1943-} £1 1s. R. 


R.I.B.A. : [RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE] 
711 (064) + 711.4—163 (064) 
** Rebuilding Britain ”’ exhibition. | 
Cheam: Archl. Press, for R.I.B.A. 
1943. Is. 6d. R. 
711 (064) + 711.4—163 (064) 
R.L.B.A.: COMMITTEE] 
** Rebuilding Britain ’’ exhibition. 


Towards anew Britain. [ 
6”. 144 pp. 


Lectures at exhibition. [By Julian Huxley, Eva G. R. Taylor, 
Eliz. Denby, and R. Coppock. | 

typescripts. 13”, &c. [1943-] 

(41/42) 711.13 


[(N-) 1940 CounciL DemMoGrapHic COMMITTEE] 
Demographic survey and plan for Great Britain. 


1940 C— by E. A. Gutkind.] 


[Prepared for 


dupl. typescript. 13”. [1941.] 
Presented by the Council. 
711 : 354 binder 
711 (42) [72.08 : 333 
MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 1932 and 1943. 
charges (amendment) rules, 1943. (Circular 4.) 
leaflet. g}”. Lond. 1943. R. 
BrisTo. : Pusiic Inf. file 711 : o16 
Rebuilding Britain. <A select list of books on town and country 
planning. pam. 7%”. Bristol. 1943. 
Presented by the Librarian (2). 
711 : 354 binder 
MINISTRY OF TOWN AND CountRY PLANNING 711 : 34 (42) 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 1932 and 1943. (Circular 3.)— 
And Memorandum A, 


Local land 


pam. g}?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. 2d. R. 
711 : 354 binder 
MINIstRY OF TOWN AND CouNTRY PLANNING 711 : 354 (42) 


‘Town and country planning. England and Wales.—The T. & C.P. 
Additional Regulations, Gc. (Provisional Rules and Orders, 1943.) 
leaflet. 3”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. 1d. R. 
Town and Country Planning (Interim Development) Act, 1943. 
(Circular 2.) 


leaflet. 93”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1943. 1d. R. 
; 711 (42) arch file 
MINISTRY OF TOWN AND CouNTRY PLANNING 711 : 354 (42) 


[Press notices. ] 
_dupl. typescripts. 1943) 
PorntinG (H. B.) 711 [72.08 : 333 
The Land—what shall be done with it?—G@c. (Planned recon- 
struction. 3. Society of Friends: Industrial and Social Order 
Council.) 
pam. 84”. Lond. 1943. 1s. P. 
With summaries of Uthwatt and Scott reports from THe Times. 
Osporn (F. J.) Inf. file 711 [72.08 : 347.434 
‘Comp and bett.” A B.B.C. talk on the Uthwatt report. (Town 
and Country Planning Assn. 


Reconstruction leaflet (1943) No. 1.) 
{[Lond. 1943.] 2d. 
71: 3 file A.P.R.R. 


leaflet. 8}”. 
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Rowse (E. A. A.) 711.13 (41/42—44) 
Proportion of population to potential. A programme for the 
reconstruction of the British Commonwealth of Nations. (Association 
for Planning and Regional Reconstruction.) 
dupl. typescript. 10” x 8”. 1943. Presented. 
711.3 (75/76) + 627.8 (75/76) + 712.21 (75/76) 
(JULIAN) 
*T.V.A. [Tennessee Valley Authority]. Adventure in planning. 
With . . . notes on the illustrations by Gordon and Flora Stephenson. 
. 83”. 142 pp. incl. pls. Cheam: Archl. Press. 
1943. 8s. 6d. R. & P. (4). 
711.3—112 (42.64) + 711.333 (42-64) 
WEst SUFFOLK, county: PLANNING OFFICER 
Interim report [first] on planning research. By T. B. Oxenbury. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1942. R. 
Interim report: Second.—County of West Suffolk. Planning 
research. Including notes on... a plan Gc. By T. B. Oxenbury. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1943. R. 
Lonpon Country CouNcIL 711.3—162 (42.1) 
*County of London plan. Prepared for the L— C— C— by J. H. 
Forshaw . . . and Patrick Abercrombie . . . [Architect’s Department: 
Statutory and Town Planning Division.] 
12 x gf”. xii+ 188 pp. + front. + (3) folding pls. + 12 
coloured pls. (some backed, 3 folding) + Ixiii pls. (backed, 1 
folding). Lond.: Macmillan. 1943. 12s. 6d. R. & P. (7). 
Inserted in 2nd interim report 
711.3—162 (42.1—192) 
R.1I.B.A. : LONDON REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
Greater London exhibition. Notes on the exhibits. 
leaflet. 83”. [1943.] 
Inf. file 711.3—162 (42.21) + 711.4—163 (42.21 M) 
SURREY FEDERATION OF LABOUR PARTIES : [PLANNING SUB- 
ComMITTEE] 
A Town and country plan for Surrey. [With plan for Mitcham.] 
pam. 8}”. n.p. [1943.] 6d. R. 
East MONMOUTHSHIRE JOINT PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Annual report: 4th. 1942-1943. dupl. t’pt. [1943.] R. 
711.4 
N[atronat] C[ouncit] of S[ocrat] S[ervice] : [Community CENTRES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS] SURVEY. Group for Sir HALLEY STEWART 
TRUST 
*The Size and social structure of a town. A report by a survey 
group Gc. (Sir H— S— T— pubn.) 
8}”. (iv) + 32 pp. Lond. : Geo. Allen & Unwin. 1943. 1s. R.& P. 


SAARINEN (ELIEL) 711.4 
The City. Its growth, its decay, its future. 
g”. xvii + 380 pp. + (ii) folding diags. New York : 
Reinhold Pubg. Corpn. [1943.] ($3.50.) R. 
RopcGers (CLEVELAND) 711.4 (73 NY) 
New York plans for the future. [Including work of City Planning 
Commission. 
83”. xvi + 293 pp. + pls. New York & Lond. : 
Harper. 1943. ($3.00.) R. 
711.4. (768) 
TENNESSEE : TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMISSION 
Community planning in Tennessee. A progress report for... 
194I— . . . 1942. 
replica typescript. 103” x 84”. Nashville. [1942 or —43.] 
Presented by the Commission. 
711.4 321.95 
PrINcETGN University, U.S.: BuREAU OF URBAN RESEARCH 
Urban planning and public opinion. National survey research 
investigation. By Melville C. Branch, jr. (Research series, No. 1.) 
11” x 84”. (iv) + 87 pp. + folding map. Princeton, N.J. 
1942. ($1.) Presented by the Bureau. 
Osporn (F. J.) 711.4 940.5344 
New towns after the war. 
Revised ed., reprint. 7}”. 71 pp. + pls. Lond. : 
Dent. 1942 (1943). 4s. 6d. P. 
711.4—112 (42.74 H) 
dupl. 711.4—163 file 
Hutu RecionaL Survey and Housine CENTRE 
Civic diagnosis. An outline summary of planning research under- 
taken by the . . . Survey and a guide to the interim exhibition shown 
in London and Hull &c. [Survey of Kingston-upon-Hull.] 
pam. 9o}”. n.p. 1943. 1s. 6d. R. (2). 
2 leaflets inserted. 
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DvuBLIN, county borough 711.4—162 (41.5 D) 
Town planning report. Sketch development plan. By Patrick 
Abercrombie, Sydney A. Kelly, and Manning Robertson. 
11”. 62 pp. Dublin. [c. 1941.] 2s. R, 
Inf. file 711.4—162 (42.64 B) 
WEstT SUFFOLK : PLANNING OFFICER 
Borough of Beccles. Town planning scheme. Report Ge. 
dupl. typescript. 13”. 1943. R. 
711.4—163 ) arch file 
711.4—163 (42.1 
SPAIN : MINISTERIO DE LA GOBERNACION—DIRECCION GENERAL DE 
ARQUITECTURA 
Conferencias de Sir Charles Bressey sobre planes urbanisticos de 
Londres en . . Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando en 
Madrid . . . 1943. 
folding leaflet. 83’. [Madrid.  1943,] 
Presented by Senor Ma. Muguruza. 
Bressey, R.A. and Aslan plans. 
Inf. file 711.4—163 (42.14 H 
Rorary CLuB oF HamMpsreAD : RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
Post war planning and reconstruction. Hampstead. 
[Hampstead.] 1943. 6d. Presented. 


pam. 74. 
‘ 711.4—163 (42 ) arch file 
Epwarpbs (A. TrystTan) 711.4—163 (42.25 H) 
Some reflections on possible post-war developments in the borough 
of Hastings submitted to . . . the Plans and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the . . . County Borough of Hastings. 

dupl. typescript. 13”. 1943. 
Presented by the Author [F.)}. 
711.4—163 (42.52 N 

NOTTINGHAM, city: RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
Report . . . on post-war development in the city of Nottingham. 
13”. 37 pp. (incl. front cover) + map + 3 maps (folded). 
Nottingham. 1943. 
Presented by the City Corporation. 


Ossorn (F. J.) Inf. file .711.4—163 [69.08 : 
Housing, town planning and full employment. (From T. & C 
Planning Association: T. & C. Planning, &c.) 
pam. 84”. [Lond. 1943.] R. 
Inf. file 711.435 7¥1.2 (42 
Town AND CountRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
Conference on ‘‘ Country towns in a national planning policy.” 
Statement by the Executive Gc. 
pam. 83”. [Lond.] 1943. R. (3). 
‘** Country towns in a national planning policy.” Conference . . . 
London, . . . 1943.—Invitation and agenda. 
pam. 84”. [Lond.] 1943. R. (2), 


BROOKLYN COUNCIL FOR SoctIAL PLANNING 711.58 (73 Broo) 
Greenpoint : a neighborhood study. By M. Elizabeth Smith. 
dupl. typescript. 11” x 84”. 1940. 
Brooklyn neighborhoods. <A basis &c. By H. J. Ballon. 
dupl. typescript. 11” x 83”. [1942.] 
Presented by the Council. 
711.58 (73 Broo) [712.21 + 725.7/8 
BROWNSVILLE NEIGHBORHOOD CouNnciL and BrRooKLYN COUNCIL 
FOR SOCIAL PLANNING 
A Study of the recreational facilities of the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn. By Florence Adamson. (Brownsville, cover title.) 
dupl. typescript. 11” x 84”. [1943.] 
Presented by the Brooklyn Council. 
REGIONAL Association, New York 711.7 : 656 (73 NY) 
Traffic and parking study. A plan for improvement of conditions 
in the central business areas of New York City. 
11” x 84”. xxv + 144+ 22 pp. + xi pls. (backed, 
1 folding). New York. 1942,” 1943: 
Presented by the Association. 


Inf. file 712.21 : 693.7 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Day Nurseries, New York 
Concerning play-yard surfaces. 
dupl. typescript. 11” x 8}”. [1943 or earlier.] 


Presented by the Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (general) 
ASSOCIATION o16 : 
The Subject index to periodicals. 1940; 1941. 
each 12” x g$”. Lond. 1942, 1943. £3 17s. P. 
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OLDER WORKS 


The library has received gifts, mostly of older books, from the following 
donors since December 1942, when a similar list was published. 
We record our gratitude to these many donors and regret that, 
owing to the need for economy in space, more complete records cannot 
be published. A good proportion of the works have been placed 
in the Loan Library. 


Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education 

Mr. Geo. W. Atkinson (F.] 

Mr. Peter Berner | A.] (2, 1 to Loan). 

Mrs. Margaret Browne (2) 

Mr. S. C. Burnett 

Mr. Edward Carter Librarian] (various) 

Mrs. C. C. Cooper 

Mr. Ian R. Dalgetty {L.] 

Mr. B. Price Davies [F.] 

Mr. R. W. Fury [S.] (set of 47 vols. in 18) 

Mrs. Sigismund Goetze (15, and others yet uncatalogued) 

Mr. A. L. Hall [A.] (2, 1 to Loan). 

Through the Hartley Wintney R.D. Council. 

Dr. Charles Holden [F.}. 

Ilford Public Library (from salvage collection) 

Imperial War Graves Commission (10 back reports) 

Mr, Allan Johnson {A.| (Bossom Gold Medal, 1935, report of tour). 

Miss Anne Farewell Jones [A.] (3) 

Mr. F. R. Judson (2) 

Lead Industries Development Council (3 pubns.) 

Mr. B. A. P. Winton Lewis [A.] (7) 

Mr. Victor Maddox 

Mr. F. H. Mansford [F.] 

Mr. R. Fraser Reekie [F.] 

Mr. A. W. Ruddle [F.] 

Mr. E. T. Salter [A.]. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Scarff [L.]. 

Society of Friends (work on permanent loan). 

Spain: Ministerio de la Gobernacién : Direccion General de Arquitectura 
(extra issues of Revista Nacional). 

Mr. John Summerson [A.] 

Mrs. Florance A. Underwood, daughter of the late Charles Lucas, architect. 

U.S. National Housing Agency (2) 

Mr. P. Waldram 

Mr, A. B. Waters [A.] (set of 6 vols.) 

Mr. S. T. Wyatt, of Bristol (4) 

Presented anonymously (9g) 

Purchased, through the Friends of the National Libraries (grangerized 
volume) 

Otherwise purchased (10 copies, including 1 to Loan). 


DRAWINGS & PRINTS 
Drawings, fabrics, and photographs of work, by C. F. A. Voysey [F.], in 
2 cabinets designed by him. Presented by Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.] 
Drawings of Norfolk and Suffolk churches, and of Ely Cathedral. 
Presented by Mr. E. Potterton, in memory of his son G. E. Potterton [A.}. 
Photographs of mural paintings and sculptures for the Foreign Office. 
Presented by Mrs. Sigismund Goetze. 
Views af Likoma Cathedral, Nyasaland, by Frank George. 
. Presented by his Executors. 
Town maps, U.S.A. (2). Presented. 
Drawing instruments : 2 cases (18th cent.), and a portrait miniature. 
Bequeathed by Mr. C. B. Tahourdin, of Wallington, Surrey. 


- Ditto: a box. Presented by Mrs. R. Balfour. 


Sepia drawings, by H. W. Roberts. 
Presented by Mr. Roberts [Hon.A.], through Mr. H. M. Fletcher [F.]. 
Photographs of Northants and Rutland towns. 
Presented by Mr. H. F. Traylen [F.]. 
Engraving of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Presented by Mr. Stanley Philpot, of Tunbridge Wells. 
Volume of students’ drawings, 1823-26. 
Presented by the Rev. M. L. Playfoot, the Society of the Companions 
of St. Francis, Gloucestershire. 
Drawings of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Cavendish Square, and a Vicenza palace. 
: Presented by the Edinburgh Public Libraries. 
Photographs of drawings for ‘‘ Architectural drawing and draughtsmen”’ and 
of drawings and buildings for ‘* History of French Architecture,” by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield [PP.}. Presented by Lady Blomfield. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION: APRIL 1944 
An election of candidates for membership will take place in April 
1944. The names and addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith published for the information of 
members. Notice of any objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
25 March 1944. 
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The names following the applicant's address are those of his proposers. 


AS ASSOCIATES (4 

Aronowi1z: Isaac, B.Arch. (Rand.) [Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the I.S.A.A.], Harrow Court, St. Peter’s Road, East 
London, South Africa. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

CHALMERS : Gorpon Tupuopr, B.Arch. (Rand.) [Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.], c/o University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. A. S. Furner, S. C. 
Dowsett and Robert Howden. 

GREENBLO: Ezra [Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
I.S.A.A.], Bellevue.” Cromer Road, Muizenburg, Cape, South 
Africa. H. J. Brownlee. John Perry and Prof. L. W. T. White. 

Grric : Mrs. Dorern Epitu [Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 
the I.S.A.A.], 48 Twickenham Avenue, Auckland Park, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Gordon Leith and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


ELECTION : JANUARY 1944 

An election of candidates for membership will take place in January 
1944. The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Byelaws are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any objection or any other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
not later than Monday, 10 January 1944. 


The names following the applicant’s address are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS 

Durnrorp : Joun 1920], Architect’s Department, L.C.C., 
County Hali, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1; 4 Litchfield Way, 
N.W.11. W. E. Brooks, E. P. Wheeler and J. H. Forshaw. 

Forwarp : Maurice Howarp, P.A.S.I. [A. 1932], Town Hall, Dews- 
bury, Yorks ; 8 Thirlmere Road, Dewsbury. C. H. Aslin, Leonard 
Rigby and Harold Thornton. 

GarpHAM : Henry EpGar [A. 1931], Queen’s Buildings, Queen Street, 
Sheffield ; Rothay Manor, Ambleside, Westmorland. C. B. 
Flockton, W. G. Davies and Lt.-Col. F. J. Taylor. 

MacManus : FREDERICK Epwarp BrapsHAw [A. 1926], 5 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. ; 1 Wellgarth Road, N.W.11. Julian Leathart, H. V. 
Ashley and S. R. Pierce. 

NortH: Tuomas Eucene [A. 1936], Town Hall, West Ham, E.15 ; 
29 Shirley Gardens, Barking, Essex. Harold Baily, Prof. Patrick 
Abercrombie and J. H. Forshaw. 

Paxton : Norvat Rowattan, M.C. [A. 1923], 11 Cavendish Road, 
Leeds 1; ‘“ Kelvin,” Knaresborough Road, Harrogate. J. E. 
Stocks, J. R. McKay and A. G. Henderson. 

PickForD Lronarp [A. 1921], Anchor Brewhouse, Horselydown, 
S.E.1 ; 16 St. John’s Avenue, Putney, S.W.15. F. M. Kirby, Sir 
Banister Fletcher and Martin Skinner. 

SALIsBURY : JoHN Vyvyan (Lt. R.N.V.R.) [A. 1938], 12 New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2:; 43 High Street, Harpenden, Herts. L. 
Stuart Stanley and Sir George H. Oatley and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Vanes: Rosert Newton [A. 1909], Messrs. Hal Williams & Co., 43 
Bedford Square, W.C.1; ‘‘ Wayside,” Station Road, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. Prof. S. D. Adshead, D. Thomson and C. C. T. 
Doll. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section ry, 

Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 

Bacon: Francis, Ash Mead Cottage, Denham, Bucks. Basil Oliver, 
Horace Farquharson and the President and Hon. Sec. of the 
B.B. and O.A.A. under Bye-law 3 (a). 

Ciarke: Ernest Seymour, F.S.I., 7 Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.1 ; 
4 Shortlands Road, Shortlands, Kent. Lieut.-Col. P. A. Hopkins, 
C. B. Marshall and Harold Dicksee. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (6) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

BEAUMONT : JosEPH DuncAN [Edinburgh Coll. of Art], Longwood,” 
Shandon Drive, Bangor, Co. Down, Northern Ireland. Leslie 
Grahame-Thomson, F. C. Mears and W. I. Thomson. 

CHANDLER : HuGH Brian [Univ. of London], 46 Worcester Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. Prof. A. E. Richardson, L. S. Stanley and H. O. 
Corfiato. 

Forrest: FRANK [Final], 43 Leyland Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 
A. B. Knapp-Fisher, A. L. N. Russell and H. I. Merriman. 

Hurcuincs : Miss Poytuis Mary [Univ. of Liverpool], The Old Hall, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. Prof. L. B. Budden, J. E. Marshall and H. 
Thearle. 

Porrs: JouHn Dip. Arch. (Sheffield) |[Univ. -of Sheffield], 
18g The Wheel, Ecclesfield. Sheffield. Stephen Welsh, H. B. 
Leighton and J. M. Jenkinson. 

Tatton : Justin Davin, B. Arch. | Univ. Coll., Dublin}, 5 Wellington 
Park, Belfast. J. V. Downes, Vincent Kelly and J. J. Robinson 


AS LICENTIATES (18 

Birp : GrorGe WILLIAM, Ministry of Works, Maintenance Division, 
Cleland House, Page Street, S.W.1 : 160a Southborough Lane, 
Bickley, Kent. C J. Burnett, C. D. Hawley and L. H. Bucknell. 

Brown: ArtTHUR, c/o Messrs. David Brown & Sons (Huddersfield), 
Ltd., Park Works, Huddersfield ; 70 Heaton Road, Huddersfield. 
Eric Morley, H. W. Barker and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Bryceson: THomMas Gorpox, Architect's Department, L.C.C., 
County Hall, S.E.1 ; 16 Queen’s Road, Beckenham, Kent. J. W. 
Hepburn, R. Wilson and G. W. Home. 

CLare : ArtHUR Roy, ** Elmbank,”* West End Lane, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. J. H. Markham, G. E. Clare and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

CLaypon : JoHn ArTHUR, County Architectural Department, Beds. 
County Council, Shire Hall, Bedford: 54 Phillpotts Avenue, 
Bedford. Jno. Stuart, J. H. Haughan and H. Carr. ; 

Cronin : JoHN RecInaALp Patrick, Burleigh,’ 273 Hillmorion Road, 
Rugby. H. C. Hughes, C. Scriven and H. W. Weedon. 


Emery: Warrter, 251 London Road, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffs. Applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3 (d). 


ForBeEs : JoHN Rosinson, Department of Works and Public Buildings. 
Ministry of Finance, May Street, Belfast : ** Bryancrest,’’ Coler- 
aine Road, Portrush. R. H. Gibson, J. R. Young and 'T. R. Eagar. 

HormMann: EpGar Danier, Middlesex County Council, Guildhall, 
S.W.1 : 32 Cheyne Walk. N.W.4. W. T. Curtis, H. W. Burchett 
and David Robertson. 

Howkins : Ernest Georcr, Borough Valuer’s Department, Croydon 
Corporation, 71 Park Lane, Croydon; 70 Temple Avenue, 
Shirley, Croydon. Briant Poulter, F. D. Ward and Graham Crump. 

Lawson : Stuart Curpuey, The Brewery, Marlow, Bucks ; Thatch,” 
Bovingdon Green, Marlow. Bucks. G. B. Wills and the President 
and Hon. Sec. of the B.B. and O.A.A. under Bye-law 3 (a). 

Mortey-Park : WERNER, c/o 3 St. James's Terrace, Nottingham. 
G. C. Wilson, E. W. B. Scott and T. G. Scott. 

Murrtuwalte : STANLEY FRANK, 12a Berkeley Close, Ruislip, Middlesex. 
Applying for nomination by the Councii under Bye-law 3 (d). 
OrGAN : Epwarp DANIEL, 54 Upper Bristol Road, Milton, Weston- 

super-Mare. A. B. Grayson, A. F. French and P. B. Rigg. 

RicHARDSON : Ropert HENRY WiLLoby, Medecroft, Rudgwick, Nr. 
Horsham, Sussex. Graham Dawbarn. Samuel Beverley and C. W. 
Reeves. 

Somerset : JAMES Hersert, Woodcote Hotel, Epsom, Surrey. Francis 
Jones, Isaac Taylor and C. G. Agate. 

VALENTINE : WILLIAM CHARLES, 47 Gloucester Terrace, W.2; 6 
Wordsworth Parade, Green Lanes, Hornsey, N.8 : 94 Holmefield 
Court, Belsize Grove, N.W.3. T. J. Rushton, Sir Charles Nicholson 
and L. H. Harrington. 

WALForRD : STANLEY ARTHUR, 18 Austin Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 
L. M. Austin, W. J. Mountain and Philip Hardy. 


ELECTION : NOVEMBER 1943 
The following candidates for membership were elected in November 
1943- 
AS FELLOWS (15) 
Borretr : Major ALBert REGINALD [ A. 1933], Windsor. 
CHAMBERLAIN : THoMAS Lewis JOHN [A. 1938], Reading. 
Day : Benjamin Ivor [A. 1934], Bristol. 
Fayazuppin : Mouammap 1934], Hyderabad. 
GREENIDGE : JOHN THEODORE WATERMAN [A. 1925], Kettering. 
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Marruews : Haroip Ewarr 1914], Dorchester. 
Riptey Georrrey O.B.E., J.P. [4. 1914], York. 
Sourre : RAGLAN HucH ANstRUTHER [A. 1938]. 
Urwin : Samuet Ernest [A. 1927], Gloucester. 
WALGATE : CHARLES PERCIVAL [A. 1913], Cape Town. 
Watson : Joun, Dip. Arch., Glas. [A. 1926], Glasgow. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 
Examination : 
GeorGE Mounrrorp. 
AsHupy : Lesire JoHN, Oxford. 
Epwarps : Stoke-on-Trent. 
: Cyrut, A.M.T.P.I., P.A.S.1., Dorchester. 

AS ASSOCIATES (37) 

Acport : PETER GREENWOOD, Newport, Mon. 
Bock : Hans Eppir, B.Arch. [Rand.], Johannesburg. 
BoLLanp : FRANCIS SENIOR, Cheadle. 
BROADBENT : JOHN DESMOND. 
Byram: Davin Ravciirre, Oldham. 
Caron : KENNETH JAMEs, Leeds. 
: Derrick Ricsy. 
Conen : Lronet Georce, Dip. Arch. [C.T.]. Seapoint, Cape Province. 
CressweLt : DONALD RANDAL, Chilwell, Notts. 
Even : ALBERT MAuvRICE. 
Fversuep : Duptey GRAHAM. 
GREENEN : FRANK ROWLAND. 
Hurst: Ronatp WALKER, Brighton. 
Muss Joan Lurzen, B.Arch. 
IsAAcs : MENDEL, B.A., Manchester. 


Jarretr: Macrice CHarres, Coventry. 


Jones : Herperr, Liverpool. 
KIRKPATRICK : GEOFFREY. 
LAMBERT : Halifax. 
Law : CuHar.es, Liversedge. Yorks. 
Levy : Denzin NATHAN Davin, B.Arch. [Rand.], Port Elizabeth. 
Lurte : SAMUEL. 
McAusrer ALBERT, Double Bay, New South Wales. 
Ma.coum : NIGEL Kennetu Roy, Sydney, New South Wales. 
NAUNTON : Miss MARGARET DorEEN. Manchester. 
Owen : STANLEY GeorGE, Birmingham. 
PALMER : WALTER GEORGE. 
PARTINGTON : JAMES ERNEsT, Bolton. 
Pearce : Arriivur RoGer, Ipswich. 
PENROSE : GEORGE RICHARD. 
Ropinson : Henry AprIAN, Craigavad. N. Lreland. 
SIDWELL : JOHN ROLAND, Coventry. 
SINGER : THOMAS STANLEY, Warwick. 
SKARRATT : Eric Norris, Glenbrook, New South Wales. 
SKELTON : LEsLIE GEORGE. 
SmytH : GRANVILLE, Belfast. 
TURNER : RONALD JAMEs. 
AS LICENTIATES (17) 
: ArtrHUR BENNETT, Rotherham. 
BATELY : IrvINE, J.P. 
Brown : ViviAN HENRY ALLPorT, Stafford. 
Epwarps : Davip Mervyn, Wolverhampton. 
Forp : RoNALD WILLIAM. 
Hanp : JOHN CHARLEs, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Jones : Rupert, Leeds. 


Pace : Harry, Wolverhampton. 
PeGrum : Major WILLIAM AuBRey. 

RAVEN : OscAR BOULTBEE. 

Rosinson : WALTER, Hereford. 

RussELL : ARTHUR HENRY. 

Scorr: Francis CLunir, Glasgow. 

SHEARER : JAMES, Dunfermline. | 

Taytor : Miss GertrupE Justice, Bath. 
TRANTOM : HAROLD JAMEs, Liverpool. 

Wuattry : ALrRED GEORGE. 


> 
MEMBERS’ COLUMN 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Brian Peake, A.A. Diploma {4.}, is now carrying on his practice at 
35, Bruton Street, W.1, Mayfair 7308. 

DrawinG INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE.—-Member has a case of Norton 
and Gregory’s drawing instruments, complete. ‘The set consists of ten 
pieces, including beam compass, and has in addition sundry attach- 
ments. Price fifteen guineas. These instruments may be seen at the 
R.I.B.A. on application to the Librarian. Box No. 2711. 
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The Market Cross, Wymondham, Circa, 1616. 


HERE is a great deal of wisdom in the old saying that a building should have a good hat, and good boots—but it 
does not go far enough. Many buildings with sound roofs and good damp-proof courses would be drier if their 
walls also were protected by renderings of waterproofed cement mortar, applied to their outer faces as stucco, 

or to the inner surfaces of the walls in place of the usual undercoats of the ordinary plastering. The benefits of the latter 
method are greater than at first seem apparent ; they are fully described in the leaflet ‘‘ Weatherproof Walls,’’ a copy 
of which will be yours for the asking. 


‘PUDLO’ 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


It is tantalising, but inevitable, that so many of the interesting jobs in which ‘PUDLO ° Brand 

waterproofer is now being used must remain ‘‘ unheralded and unsung "' until after the war. 

In place of the illustrations that cannot be used, we are pleased to publish a series of drawings 

of East Anglian monuments ; these drawings, in pen and wash, are the work of Leonard Squirrell, 

R.W.S., R.E., who, by the verdict of his fellow artists, is placed in the ranks of the foremost 
British landscape draughtsmen. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY, LIMITED 
AUSTIN STREET Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers KING’S LYNN 
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43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET W 1 


for 


Decorations and Furnishings 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS 


(LONDON) LTD. 


West End Branh: 43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 
Head Ofie: BRIDGE WHARF . MILLBANK . S.W.1 


Emergency Address: THE PRIORY, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 
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METAL PARTITIONS 


Typical example of Snead Partition Units 


The latest development in the construction of metal walls and glazed partitions (Snead 
System) are manufactured exclusively by LUXFER LIMITED, and are incomparably 
superior to any yet produced. 


The highly finished plain surfaces give the partition an appearance of dignity and 
permanency. 


Sound and heat insulation properties are provided by the semi-flush construction, an 
insulating air gap, and by insulating material cemented to the sheet steel under high 
pressure. 


All the features of the best quality metal partitions are maintained in the Snead 
Partition Units : 

@ Provision for installation of wiring and small diameter pipes. 

@ Interchangeability of units. 

@ Fire resistance. 

@ Glazing by means of detachable metal strips. 


The advantages described are attained solely by the special patented design and stan- 
dardised production methods, which permit us to sell this partition for a price comparing 
favourably with the best metal and wood partition. FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. 


LUXFER LIMITED 


WAXLOW ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.19 
Telephone : WILLESDEN 0352 Telegrams : LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON 
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CRITTALL 
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WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I 
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SSER 


CENTRAL HEATING 
VENTILATION: HW‘S. 
AIR CONDITIONING 


30 CONDUIT STREET BANK LOW MILLS 


LONDON “MARSH LANE LEEDS 9 
PHONE MAYFAIR 8382 PHONE LEEDS 20911 
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The progressive development of electrical services has been closely 
linked with war-time planning. This was inevitable. The vast G.E.C. 
research, technical and manufacturing resources have been fully and 
untiringly applied to war-time needs. But a comprehensive know- 
ledge of up-to-date electrical practice is a prerequisite of all efficient 


¢ planning. Therefore, architects and other authorities whose responsi- 
q bility, it is to plan for post-war reconstruction are cordially invited to 

: Much that is new in electrical development—advances in the efficiency 
q and range of electrical applications, the outcome of research accelerated 


by war-time needs—may well be taken into account for plans designed 
for maturing in the future. 


G.E.C. technical specialists are available to advise, assist and collaborate 
fully with architects in the preparation of schemes of any magnitude. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Head Office: MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Branches throughout Great Britain and in all principal markets of the world. 
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The Case for BRICK 


HE PLANNING OF A NEW BRITAIN is, in some respects, an unenviable task. 
ae critics sit with pens poised, and between the “period” school and the 
ultra-modern enthusiasts there are innumerable shades of opinion. 
With Form and Siting, so with Materials. The range is wide, and the scope 
practically unlimited. 
Whilst recognising the merits of newer materials, the manufacturer of Good Bricks 
has justifiable confidence in his ability to contribute to the strength and lasting 
beauty of our new buildings. 
Good Bricks endow a building with a permanent exterior finish. They can be smooth 
and formal, or textured and colourful, and are adaptable to most styles of architec- 
ture. Good Bricks withstand exposure to weather, and are impervious to grime and 
acids. 
The tallest chimneys in the land are standing proof of the load-bearing capacity of 
Good Bricks. 
Under the most exacting conditionas— 


Good Bricks always look Good! 


Published in the interests of Good Brickwork by the makers of 


ACCRINGTON “NORI"” BRICKS 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY, ACCRINGTON - - - ACCRINGTON 2684 
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LFORD 


for the photographic 


DAPE R . duplication of plans, 


specifications and all other records. 


Ilford Limited manufacture a wide range of 
document papers which adequately cover every copying 
requirement in commercial and industrial organisations. 


Ilford Document Papers are coated with a 
high speed, contrasty, orthochromatic emulsion which 
yields excellent negatives with intense blacks and clean 
white lines, and are available to suit every subject. 
These papers are supplied in cut sizes or in rolls to fit 
the standard document copying cameras. 


Ilford Limited are always willing to give 
expert advice on all matters concerning the application 
of Photography to plan copying. 

liford Document Paper is made in grades 
as under :— 


ILFORD Document Paper No. 4 
Recommended for ordinary commercial use — coated on 
standard grade paper which is fairly thick and strong. Highly 
orthochromatic. 


ILFORD Document Paper No. 4T 
Highly orthochromatic. Coated on a thin tough base for use 
when copies are required for mailing. 


ILFORD Document Paper No. 
Coated on a smooth, thin rag base. Highly orthochromatic. 
Recommended for making copies that have to remain in 
perfect condition over long periods. 


ILFORD Ortho Photomechanical Paper 
for copying intricate plans containing fine lines, giving cleaner 
and stronger reproductions. 


ILFORD Photomechanical Paper 
A slower paper coated with a non-ortho emulsion. 


The Ilford booklet ‘‘Photography Applied to Plan Copying in Engineering 


and other Industries ’’ describes several convenient processes applicable 
in every drawing office. 


ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 
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machine to think 
with”’—so a con- 
temporary critic described 
the book. During the last 
hundred years Batsfords 
can claim to have collected 
on their shelves a greater 
variety of these delicate 
precision-instruments than 
almost any other Book- 
seller in Northern Europe. 
A large number of the 
books they stock have 
been published by them- 
selves. There isno padding 
in Batsfords’ list. Every 
volume they produce is a 
machine to think with— 
published at a price that 
puts it within the grasp of 
the widest possible range 
of intelligent readers. 


B. T. BATSFORD 
15 NorthAudley Street,London, W.1 
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\ 
“PELICAN” SX BRAND 


AIR CONDITIONING :: ELECTRICITY 
SANITATION AND HEATING 


MATTHEW HALL 


CO. LTD 
26-28 DORSET - SQUARE LONDON 


PADDINGTON <- 3488. 20 LINES 
LONDON - GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LIVERPOOL - BELFAST - BRISTOL - LEICESTER - CARDIFF 
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RILEY 


AUTOMATIC STOKERS 


can be supplied in range of 
sizes from approximately 
100,000 to 10,000,000 B.T.U. 
rating. Robust construction, 
simplicity of operation and 
automatic control of fuel 
and air to suit fluctuation in 
steam or hot water de- 
mands, are but two of the 
advantages which contri- 
bute to the stccess of Riley 
Automatic Stokers. 


10 Industrial Robot Stokers in sets of two firing La Mont high pressure hot water boilers 


RILEY STOKER CO., LTD. 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


= 


STEEL ROLLING ROLADOR SHUTTERS and FIROLA 
SHUTTERS protect Machines, Tools, Processes, 
Stores, Records, Personnel and Property. 


Where licenses are granted we can still manufacture 
and supply STEEL DOORS, IRONWORK, PORTCULLIS 
GRILLES AND BLACKOUT BLINDS. 


ENQUIRIES WILL BE WELCOMED 


TELEPHONE : LARKSWOOD 2632. TELEGRAMS : SNIKSAH, "Phone, LONDON. Established 1734. 
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“LEADERFLUSH LTD. 
~~~ TROWELL NOTTINGHAM 
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One of the most urgent needs of post-war building 
will be to provide homes which will keep cold out and 
warmth in. Such dwellings will be necessary on the 
score of both health and economy. Fortunately, the 
science of insulation has been perfected through 
the various requirements of war and, through the 
use of Wood Wool Building Slabs, most of the war- 
time problems of insulation are now being met. The 
remarkable degree of resistance to fire, heat, cold, 
sound and moisture waich is now being demonstra- 
ted in canteens, hospitals, hutments and various 
emergency buildings where Wood Wool Slabs havc 
been used, points to wide and practical construc- 
tional developments when war is over. 

The Wood Wool Building Slab Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is in being to extend the knowledge of the 
qualities and uses of Wood Wool Slabs. We will 
gladly send you the latest information about them 
in exchange for a penny stamp. 


WOOD WOOL 


Wood Wool Slab Manufacturers Association 
21 St. James’s Square S.W.1 
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The cable user who for years has been buying rubber cables from 
a reputable maker may quite naturally feel disinclined to change 
over to what is to him a new and untried product. He can rest 
assured, however, that the confidence he has placed in his supplier 
will not be betrayed. It is true that the introduction of alternatives 
to rubber is the outcome of necessity, due to shortage of supplies of 
raw rubber, but these alternatives are the result of many years of 

research and experiment. 


Whilst, therefore, we put forward HENLEY P.V.C. Thermoplastic 
Wires and Cables and Flexible Cords in accordance with the 
recognised B.S. and G.D.E.S. requirements in order to save rubber, 
we do so with the confidence that if they are properly installed, 


Thermoplastic 
Wires,Cahles and 
Flexihle Cords 


Siocks are 


they will give excellent sérvice. 


our Branches 


W.T. HENLEYS TELEGRAPH WORKS CO. LTD. 


MILTON COURT + WESTCOTT DORKING + SURREY PHONE DORKING {10 LINES) 
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HEATING 
LATING 


"PHONE: MAIN 3881-2-3 
"Grams: ‘HYGROLIT’ OLDHAM 


H. CHEETHAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER ST., OLDHAM. 
AIR CONDITIONING. HEATING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 
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St. Andrew's Works 


TELEPHONE : CROYDON : 348455 
| 


MAKERS OF 


STEEL CASEMENTS. 
BRONZE CASEMENTS 
SUPERIOR STANDARDS. 
“ALL CLEAR,” SLIDING & 
SOUNDPROOF WINDOWS. 
LANTERNS & DOMES. 
LEADED GLAZING. 
STAINED GLASS. 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK. 


Oriyinal Patentees of All Clear Cleanable Window + Cam 
Action Stay + Serratea Lead Came + Sound-proof Cleanable 
Window + Inflexible Leaded Glazing « “Ideal”? Ventilator 
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